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ADVERTISEMENT. 

N unfinifhed trcatife c:» the HiT- 
bandry and Commerce of Bengal, 
v/rr.r.r vas the joint piodi.6)ion of feve- 
ral Gentlemen, converfant with dilTerent 
branches o{ the fabjeft, was printed at 
Calcutta, nearly ten years ago, for private 
circulation; and has remained unpub- 
lilhed, for various reafons, but princi¬ 
pally bjccaufc the authors intended to 
revife and complete the work at a future 
period. 

Extracts from it having fincc appear¬ 
ed in more than one publication, the 
author of the firfl portion of the trcatife, 
however confeious, that it is the leaf!; 
valuable and interehing, has thought it 
neceifary to reprint an amended edition 
of that part, which was exclufively writ- 



ten by bimfclf. The remainder oi 
ojiginal work related to manufaftures 
and external commerce; and was chiefly 
written by a Gentleman now deceafed. 
As it never received the corre6lions of its 
author, and the revifion of it is a talk, to 
which his colleague does not feel himfelf 
competent, it has been judged expedient 
to confine the prefent volume to the dil- 
tin6l fubjefts of Hulbandry and laUrnal 
Commerce. 

It may be proper to apprize the rea¬ 
der, -hat the original treatife was written 
in 1794; and was corrected for this edi¬ 
tion in 1803. Several paflages already 
require alteration fince the lafl; revifion; 
and ftill more, fince the work was firfl; 
printed. The reader is requefted, there¬ 
fore, to bear in recolledion, that he docs 
not perufe a compofition of very recent 
date. 



CHAPTER I. 


General Afped of Bengal—Its Climate, Soil, 
and Inhabitants, 

regions, immediately governed by 
the. Prefidency of Fort William, compre> 
bend the whole Subas of Bengal and Bihar ; a 
part of the adjoining Subas of llahabad (x), 
Orefa (2), and Berar(3); and fome traQs (4) which 
had iTjiintained their independence evenHn the 
mod flourilhing period of the Moghul Empire, 
But thefe arc inferiour, both in extent and in 
value, to the province of Bengal; and for this 
reafon, when we ufe that name, without any ex- 
prefs limitation, we mean all the provinces, over 
which Great Britain exercifes avowed fovereign- 

rr- '" . ' ! T —' T- -- 

(1) Benares is in Suba llahabad. 

(2) A part only of Or6fa is included in the llritith dcrr.Ir.ic*.:. 

(3) Part of the diftrifts of Ranigcrh &c. is in Saba Berar. 

(4) Moftly on the northern frontier: v:i. part of Morang cp"- 
^uered in the middle of the prefent century; and Cooch, nr.d 
other provincts, %vhich hare become trlbatarj-, fines the Snglidi 
acquired their jtefent indaence io Bengal. 
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ty committed to the i.T.iTiediate aiminiflr^tion ( 
a Counci] at Calcutta. 

Tas BrR afpeSt of Bengal fuggcfts for thif 
Jcingdom the defignation of a champaign country. 
.. The elevated tra£is, ^^hich it does contain, are 
confidcred to be only an exception to the general 
uniformity ; and the inundation, which annually 
takes place in the regions watered by the nume¬ 
rous mouths of the Ganges, feems the confequence 
of a gradual defeent, and does not any further 
invalidate the notion of a general level. But the 
phyfical divifions of Bengal will not be inaccurate, 
if thefe diftinflions be received as charaflers, 
inftead of exceptions. The facred Ganges flows 
to the'lea through a champaign country limited by 
chains of mountains, and by elevated trafls, 
which Bengal touches, and on which it even en¬ 
croaches, in many places. The principal flream 
of the Ganges, lofing its fanftity after fending a 
hallowed branch (5) towards the fea, inundates, 
in its fubfequentprogrefs, the trafls (6), through 

"•^which 


{5) The Ehagitat’hi, or Kafimbazar River, 

(6) The traft of annual inundation {for which fee the maps 
in Rennet'* Atlas) was anciently called Beng: whence probably 
the name of Bengal is derived. The upper parts of Bengal pro¬ 
per, which are not liable to inundation, were called Barcndra, 
and arc moftly north of the Canges, On the Weft of the 

Bhagirat’hii 



(ich it flows. This portion of Bengal, not 
iiconfiderablc in its area, is the moft valuable for 
its produce and manufaQures. The elevated 
tradl, occupying the ^uth-weft angle of this pro¬ 
vince, is not only inferiour in extent, but is of 
lefs note in the views of commerce or finance. 
Engaging little attention from the political obfer- 
ver, it might yield its place in the phyfical 
divifions of Bengal, to a diftinQion founded 
on the charaQeriftick produce of different parts 
of the champaign country. Rice, which is 
luxuriant in the traQ of inundation, thrives in 
all the fouthern diftriSs; but, in the afeent 
of the Ganges, it is obferved gradually to 
yield the firft place in hufbandry to wheat and' 
barley.. The mulberry, acclimated in the .middle 
provinces of Bengal, fhows a better defined limit. 


BhSgirat^ii, were Utter-rari and Dacthin-rMi. The Eaft 
of the fame rivet was Bhagre. Other diftrifts are alfo in¬ 
cluded in iBengal, as Anga, Saubira, Chaura, Halavarta,, 
Mala, Gaura; and, in Bihar, are found Magadha, Naipurs, 
MitTula* or Tirabhuftij Betrapa, and many others. Thefe 
names are yet unforgotten, and are even more familiar to the Ben. 
galefe, than the fubdivifions of the Suba into Sircars, as formed 
under the Moghul Goveijiment, and as ftill preferved in official 
documents. The prefent Geography attends to the limits of 
jurifdiftions according to the different fyftems which have been 
adopted for the adminiffration of Bengal. They have un¬ 
dergone frequent alterations frdm the Chaclas of Jaafer Khan 
to the prefent Zilas, 



wlicfc it meets the culture of the poppy, \frhich if 
peculiar to the northern and wellern provinces* 
This diftinflion is not infignificant, though it 
do not extend to many produQioris. Sugar and 
Indigo are common to the Whole champaign; and 
,fo are coarfe cloths; coarfe, at lead, when con- 
trafted with the more delicate fabricks of the 
tract fubjeO: to annual inundation. 

The diHinftion, which was firff noticed, is not' 
inconfiilent with one remarked by the Hindus 
themfelvcs. In their opinion, the refort of the 
antelope fanSifies the countries graced by his 
prefence; while his ablence degrades the regions, 
which he avoids. This feems more connefted with 
phyfical obfervation, than with popular prejudice. 
The wide and open range, in which the antelope 
delights, is equally denied by the forefts of the 
mountains, and ^ the inundation of the fens. 

Geographical divifions may be likevvife 
deferibed, which lhall be confident with fenfible 
differences of climate within the limits of this 
province. The periodical winds, that prevail in 
the bay of Bengal, extend their influence over 
the flat country, until they arc diverted by chains 
of mountains into another direflion, nearly cor- 

refpondent 



JjFpondent however with the courfc of the Gan¬ 
ges. Northerly and Southerly winds blow al¬ 
ternately, during unequal portions of the year, 
over that part of the province, which faces the 
head of the Bay. The northerly wind prevails 
during the cold fcafon ; a foutherly one, during 
the hot: but the period of their change feems 
to be earlier on the eaflern fide of the Delta of 
the Ganges, than on the well; correfponding, 
herein, with a fimilar difference in the periodical 
winds on the refpeSivc fhorcs of the Bay. The 
feafons of Bengal confoim nearly with thafe 
changes of the prevailing .winds. They are co.ir- 
monly dillinguillicd by the terms of cold, hot and 
rainy; but the natives, on the refult of clofcr ob- 
fervaiion, fuhdividc them ; and reckon fix fca- 
fons, each containing two months. 

The firring and the dry fcafon occupy four 
months, during which the heat prdgrelfiv'i-ly ia- 
creafe*, until it become almoft intolerable-even to 
the natives ihemfelves. In the middle parts of 
Bengal, however, the extreme fultrinefs of the 
weather is moderated by occafional ihunder- 
ftorms accompanied by rain or hail and driven 
by fudden gufts of north weft wind. In the eaflern 
diftiicls, milder fhowers of rain ire ftill more 
he juent and refrefti the heated atmofphere, But, 
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in Bihar, and in diftrifts contiguous to it, a parch¬ 
ing wind from the wcftward prevails during a 
large portion of the hot feafon. It blows with 


great ftrength during the day, but is commonly 
fucceeded at night by a cool breeze in the con¬ 


trary direftion ; and it fometimes ceafes for days 
or weeks, giving way to eafterly gales. Beyond 
the limits of Bihar the parching winds are ftill 
more prevalent; refrefhing breezes, or cooling 
Ihowers of rain and hail, more rare. 


At length the fcorched inhabitants are reliev¬ 
ed by the rainy feafon; which in general com¬ 
mences nearly at the fame time, throughout the 
whole province. During the two firft months, 
according to the ufual courfe of feafons, the rain 
is heavy and continual; in this period an intermif- 
fion of many fucceffive days is rare; and the rain 
pours with fuch force and continuance, that three, 
four, and even five inches of water have fallen iri 
a Angle day. In the two fubfequent months, the 
intermiflions arc more frequent and of longer 
duration: and the heat and clofeoefs of the 
weather has entitled this feafon to the name of 
fultry. The rivers, and the Ganges cfpecially, 
which had begun to rife even before the com¬ 
mencement of the rainy feafon, continue to in- 
creafe during the two firft months of it: and the 

Ganges 



ranges reaches its greateft height in the third, 
j&y this time all the livers of Bengal are fwoln, 
and the Delta of the Ganges is overflowed : other 
portions of Bengal are indeed exempted from 
annual inundation; but they fometimes experi¬ 
ence it, as a calamity, in years when a fudden and 
uncommon fall of rain fweils the rivers beyond the 
level whifh they ufually attain. This temporary 
variation in the quantity of water does not much 
alfedl the general average of the year : for the 
annual fall of rain, in the lower parts of Bengal, 
is feldom Ihort of feventy inches, and as ftldoia 
exceeds eighty. 

At the approach of winter, the rivers begin to 
decreafe.; (howers ceafe to fall; and the inunda¬ 
tion gradually drains off or evaporates. Fogs, 
the natural confequence of fuch evaporation in 
cold weather, are frequent in mod parts of Ben¬ 
gal proper. Dew at this feafon k every where 
abundant and penetrating; and, in the higher 
latitudes of India, as well as in the mountainous 
trafts of it, froft and extreme cold are experi- 
enred. Even in the flat country, ice is obtained 
by the Ample artifice of affifting evaporation in 
porous veflels, although the almofphere be much 
warmer than the freezing temperature: and a 
blighting froft is fometimes deplored in Bihar and 

Benares. 



Benares. The natives do therefore not impr^.t 
perly diftinguiih the winter into two feafons; the 
frofty and the dewy. It muft however be re¬ 
marked, that dews are copious in Bengal through- 
otit the whole winter, and greatly aflift vegetation, 
affording nearly as much moiflure as corn requires 
in a foil fo loofe, though retentive, as that which 
is moll prevalent throughout the province. 

The genf'ral foil of Bengal, is clay, viUi r. 
confiderable proportion of filicious fand, ftrd- 
lized by various falts, and by decayed fubiianccs, 
animal and vegetable. In the flat country, fand 
is every where the bafis of this ftrauim of {-ro- 
duftive earth: it indicates an acceffion of foil on 
land which has been gained by the derelitlion of 
water. The progrefs of this operation of nature 
prefents itfelf to the view in the deviations of the 
great rivers of Bengal, where changes are often 
fuddenj and their dates remembered. A period 
of thirty years fcarcely covers the barren fand 
with foil fufficient to fit it for rewarding the la¬ 
bours of the hufbandman ; the lapfe qfa century 
•does not remove it half a fpan from the futface. 
In tra&ls, which are annually inundated, the pro¬ 
grefs is more rapid ; and that, for obvious fy) rea- 

(7) The water of inundation, having diffolved clay, depofits it 
in the progrefs of evaporation. But running water depofits fand ; 
and keeps the clay, calcareous falts, and other fertilizing fub- 
frances, fnfpended. fons. 
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l^ns, which equally explain why fuch trafls ex- 
4 iibit a greater depth of produ6live foil, and a larger 
proportion of clay, than other regions. A com¬ 
pound of calcareous and filicious earth alTumes* 
in many places, a firm texture and forms a itone 
named Kunkur (8). In fome parts, iron ore 
enters into the compofition, and gives it a ftili 
firmer texture. A fimilar accretion of fund and 
clay bears the fame appellation. Silicious Hones 
of various kinds, which have fallen from the 
hills, chequer the contiguous plain.', and form 
one more exception to general uniformity. If 
the variable proportions of clay and fund, and 
the circumft;tnce of frequent alterations in the 
channels of rivers, be confidered, great inequa¬ 
lity of foil may be expefled, though it be coin- 
V'l'.Vf! of few fubllancec. 

I.N' his progrefs through Bengal, the traveller will 
not confine himfelf to remark the natural diverfity 
in the afpeQ of the country, but will compare the 
neat habitations of the peafants, who relide in 
hilly rcgioqi!, with the wretched huts of chofe who 
inhabit the plain ; and the contrail may fugged a 
•refleclion, how little the riched produBions and' 

(8) One hundred parts ot Kunkur have been found to con¬ 
tain forty parts of air, forty-one of calcareous earth, fixteen of 
filicious earth, and three of calx of iron, 

c 


mod 
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moft thriving manufa£lures contribute to the g 6 ^ 
neral comfort of the people at large, 

Ik thetraflof annual inundation,infulatedhabi- 
tations, and fields raifsd confiderablyabave the lc« 
vel of the country, exhibit the effeds of patient in- 
duftry. In the fame trad, during the fealbn of 
rain, a fcene prefents itfelf, interefting by its 
novelty : a navigation over fields fubmerged to a 
confiderable depth, while the ears of rice float on 
the furface; flupendous dikes, not altogcil er 
preventing inundation, but checking its fadd:;n 
exceffes; the peafants repairing to the maiket, or 
even to the field, on embarcations, accompanied 
by their families and domeflick animals, from an 
apprehenfion, that the water might rife luddenly 
and drown their children and cattle in the abfence 
of their boats. This pradice fuggefts an alarming 
notion of threatening inundation: and when we 
pafs the peafant's habitation, and obferve the 
level of the flood reaching to the height of the 
artificial mound on which his houfe is built, his 
precaution appears far from fuperfluous. In the 
dry feafon, temporary habitations for the huf- 
bandman, in the midft of an extenfive plain, which 
had lately been fubmerged, form a contrafl; to 
the general pradice of the peafants uniting in 

villages, 



villages, and cultivating indifcriminatcly the ad¬ 
joining lands. 

If dikes to check the inundation fiiow an at¬ 
tention to improvement; refervoirs and daras» 
ConftruCled for irrigation in the champaign coun¬ 
try, are equally a proof of fome attention to tha^ 
objc6V: while wells for watering the fields offer 
a pleafing fpecimen of induftry in the weftern 
provinces. But, if fomething occur to extort ap- 
plaufc, the moil defuliory obfervation will no¬ 
tice more to cenfure. The affemblage of pea- 
fants in villages, their fmall farms, and the 
want of enclofures, bar all great improvements 
in hufhandry. It is true, that, in a country in- 
fefted by tigers, folitary dwellings, and unattend¬ 
ed cattle, would be infecure; but no apology 
can be offered for the peafants indiffeiently quit¬ 
ting the plough to ufe the loom, and the loom 
to refume the plough. Induflry cannot be 
worfe direBed. Yet this praclicc is no where 
more prevalent, than in the richeft provinces. 

Picturesque beauties, unknown to level 
countries, are not more remarkable in the ele¬ 
vated traBs, than the charaBerillick features of 
a race of people diftinB from the inhabitants of 

C 2 the 
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t’ne plain. Beyond Bengal the natives of th^ 
northern mountains betray by their features a 
Tartar origin : defeending to more fertile regions 
in the plains, which fkirt the mountains, they 
people the northern boundary of Bengal. On 
the eaftern hill.c, and in the adjacent plains, the 
peculiar features of the inhabitants declare with 
equal certainty a diftinft origin; and the ele¬ 
vated tra 61 , which Bengal comprifes on the •weft, 
is peopled from a ftock obvioufly diftin 61 , or 
rather by feveral races of mountaineers, the 
probable aborigines of the country (9). In 
the mixed population of the middle provinces, 
the obferver readily diftinguifhes the Hindus from 
the Muhamraedans. Among the latter, he dif- 


(9) The mountaineers arc moft evidently diftinguiflicd by 
religion, charafler, language and manners, as well as by their 
features, from the Hindu nation. Under various denominations 
they people that vaft mountainous trafl, which occupies the 
centre of India; and-fome tribes of them have not yet emerged 
from the favage Hate. They are perhaps aborigines, driven 
many ages ago from the plains of Hinduftan by the Hindu 
colonifts: but even defolate forefts, an ungrateful foil, difficult 
roads, and a noxious climate, do not preferve to them the un - 
ruolefted poffeffion of the dreary region, to which they have 
retired. Hindus, and even Mufelmaos, may be now found 
interfperfed amongft them. It Ihould be, however, noticed, 
that thefc mountaineers, in the progrefs of civilization, do 
often adopt the manners, and, ui time, embrace the religion, ,u.d 
alTuma the name, of Hindus. 

criminate.'; 
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i^riminatcs the Moghul, the Afghan, and their 
iminediaie defcendants, from the naturalized 
A'lofplman ; among the former, he recognifes .the 
pet .)Uy- traits ofa Bengalcfe, contrafted with thofe 
ofti.c ! jr.a iltani. Foreign commerce has increa- 
Ifcd die di\. ! ■', bv the refortwhich it has attrac¬ 
ted from .ilin n . very nation of Europe and ACa. 
Bu', adding intle to ufcful population, it permits 
ustodeferibe Bengal as peopled by Hindus and 
Muhammedans. Let us attempt to eftimatc this 
Population. 


CHAPTER If. 

Populaiion. 

I N India, no bills of mortality, nor regifters 
of births, marriages, and burials, afford data 
for calculation. The arguments, by which we 
are convinced of the great population of Bengal, 
arife from the refults of various fpeculations, and 
are fo connefted with other topicks, that, in 
Hating them, we muft take a general view of the 
whole fubjeft, which we propofe to examine. 

Thb inhabitants of Bengal arc certainly nu¬ 


merous 



merotis in proportion to the tillage an'ii manUf 
fa£iureSj which employ their induftry. Former 
computations carried the population to eleven 
■ millions; and to them a late publication feems 
to allude, in mentioning the number of twenty 
millions, for the inhabitants of the Company's 
territorial pofleflions in India (i): fince the po« 
pulation of the Britilh dominions in the Decan 
was then cHimated at nine millions. 

An inquiry, inflituted in 1789, and condufl- 
ed, chiefly, by calling upon the colleflors of 
diftriSs for their opinions on the population of 
their refpefl.ivc jurifdiflions, furnifhed grounds 
for eftimating twenty-two (2) millions in Bengal 
and Bihar. Sir William Jones has hinted at a 
higher eftimate; and, though be have not menti¬ 
oned the grounds of his computation, it may be 
admitted, that he has not hazarded a vague and 
unfounded conjeElure. We think with him, that 
I twenty-four millions (3) is at leaft the prefenc 
number of the native inhabitants of Bengal and 
Bihar; and we fhall fubjoin arguments, which 


(1) Exelufive of the acceffion of territory obtained during 
the governments of Marquis Cornwallis and Marquis Wellefley, 
(a) Quoted from memory. 

(3) Preface to the tranflation of A 1 Sirajjiyah. 

might 




might lead us to compute a greater number. 
We cannot therefore hefitate in dating twenty- 
feven millions for the whole population, includ¬ 
ing the province of Benares. 

Fi>^Jl. An aflual afccrtainment (4) found 80,914 
hufbandmen holding leafes, and 22,324 artificers 
paying ground rent, in 2,78 1 villages (5) u-pon 2531 
fquare miles. Allowing five to a family, this gives 
more than 203 to a fquare mile; and, for the whole 

(4) The refult of an olScIal inquiry in the pro\ince of 
Piiriiiya. 

(5) Mauzas, By this term is meant the Jand attached to 
a village, not merely the fite of buildings. It ar.fwcrs to the 
word parifh, more nearly than to any other Engllfh term : for 
fevcral vilkges or l.r.mKts may iland in the fame Mauza; and, 
on the contrary, the lame town will fometimes include feveral 
IVlauzas. The common fize of them may be judged from the 
afeertainment of 21,996 Mauzas on i£,oi8 fquare mile? 
Eftimates have been attempted from the number of inhabitant, 
found in a few \ illages, deducing thence an argument ap¬ 
plicable to the whole number of Mauzas, Such inquiries have 
been too limited to afford fufficient grounds for an accurate 
eftimate ; bat the rcfults, which have come to our knowledge, 
exhibit 197 inhabitants in each village; viz. 92 Males, and 
87 Females. The whole number of Mauzas in Bengal and 
Bihar is not lefs than 180,000. If there be 135,000 inhabited 
villages, the population (hould exceed twenty-four millions, 
exclufive of the inhabitants of cities and large towns. We appeal 
to the recolleffion of every perfuti, who has traverfed the po¬ 
pulous parts of Bengal, whether every village do not fwarm with 
inhabitants; whether every plain be not crowded with villages j 
and whether every ilreet be not thronged_yith.paffengett. 

Public nip 
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of the Dewani provinces, at that proportion, it 
gives a population of 3o,2gj,o5i j or, including 
Benares, 32,987,500: fince the area of Bengal 
and Bihar is 149,217 fquare miles, and, with Be¬ 
nares, not lefs than 162,500. 

The diflri£l, in which this afeertainment was 
made, is not among the rnoft populous, but is 
more folhan the generality of diftri£ts. In fome 
parts of Bengal vaft trafts of land are almoB 
wholly waftc: if a fourth of the area were ex¬ 
cluded for this caufe, the ratio of the population 
to the fquare mile, refuhing from an afeertaia- 
ment inthedillriB; here alluded to, might betahea 
for three-fourths of Bengal (6j, 

But it muft be remembered, that many and 
numerous claffes of people do not pay rent, nor 
contribute dire£lly to the revenue. Some pro- 
feffions are exempted from ground rent; fome 
claffes are cxcufed on account of poverty; 
others, through motives of refpefl. The tenants 
of alienated eftates are not comprehended in the 
afeertainment abovementioned : yet the free lands 
are equal to an eighth of the whole arysa of the 
diftri£l alluded to; and they do not ^ear a lefs 

(6) On this principle the population of Bengal, Bihar and 
Benaiet Slight be rated at 24,740,000, 

proportion 
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proportion to the affefled lands throughout Bcn-» 
gal. No city, nor confiderable town (7), was in¬ 
cluded in the afcertainment, which, for that fur¬ 
ther reafon, may be accounted moderate. Upon 
the whole we may adhere to the average, firft 
fuggefted, of 200 to a fquare mile, in diftrids, 
which are well peopled. 

Second, Gineral meafurementsareoccafion- 
ally undertaken for entire perganas, and for larger 
diftriSs. In the regillers of fuch furveys, the land 
in tillage, the fpots appropriated to fpecial pur- 
pofes, the wafte and barren trafts, and the ground 
covered by lakes, are diftinguilhed. Many fuch 
furveys (8} have been examined, and the follow¬ 
ing 


(7} Bengal and its dependancies conraia five large, and a* 
many fmaller cities, forty large towns, and a great number 
of fmaller, but not inconfiderable, towns. 

(8) For fpccitnens of thefe furveys, take the following 
abflraAs from feveral Perganas in Sircars Shetifabad, Ma- 
darin, &c. meafured in 1786, and in Sircar Tajpur purveyed 
in 1788: 

Waiie but reclaimable, as well as foreft and fleril 
lands, , - - . . . 449,986 

fonds, , • - , - „ . 41,805 

Free lands, - - - . _ . 298,Z7; 

Pioduffive, (including fitc of buildings) - 524,909 

Fighas of So cubits fquare . 1,314,975 


c 


Perganas 



in^ proportion is grounded on them, after making 
an allowance for great rivers. 

Rivers and lakes (an eighth) - 
Deemed irreclaimable rr.'l barren 
(a fixtli) - _ . _ , 

Site of towns and villages, oigh-ways, 
ponds, oec. 'a twenty-fourth) 

Free lands (an cigluli) - - - 

Liahk for R:ve"!::. 

In tillage (’three-tighiiis) _ - - 

Wade (a iixtb) 

24 

Ira fourth of the srea of Fjcitgal hr ctchidcd, 
as before, for tnfls of land nearly or wholly 
Wul'c : three-eiglitiis of the reinainrier give 45,703 
i ptare mdes; or (omitting Benares) 41,967 
fguare miles, equal to 81,248,112 bighas of land 

Perganas in Sircar Tajpur, meafured ii 1788. 

Wa!ic hui reclaimable, - - - ■ i6i;2 2j! 

Barren, - --».«• 225,747 

Pond' and rosdf, tiro. - _ • - — 24,122 

I'f'c lands, . - • « 143,042 

Cultivated, 301*1-31 

Total Biglrai, 753,207 
Tfaefe meafurEinents are exclufive of riven. 



tilled. 
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tilled and liable for revenue : if half the free 
lands be cultivated, the whole tillage is 9i>790,ioo 
bighas, or 31,335,570 acres. 

In fome diftrifts, an inquiry, undertaken in 
1790, afeertained the quantity of land tenanted 
by near feventy thoufand cultivators; and it 
gave an average of lefs than eighteen bighas each 
in aBual tillage: for the afeertainment conr«- 
prebends no lays nor fallows, becaufe the huf- 
bandman pays rent for no more than he really 
tills and fows. At this proportion, the whole 
quantity of 94,790,100 bighas mull be ufed by 
5,266,118 tenants; and adding artificers and ma- 
nufa£lurers, at the proportion fuggefted by the 
afcertainpient of 80,914 hufbandmen, and 22,324 
artificers in the diftri6ls abovementioned, we have 
6,719,035 perfons paying land-rent and ground- 
rent. If each of thefe be deemed the head o| 
a family, the population might be eftimated- at 
33,595,175. But feveral rents are not unfre- 
quently paid by the fame family; for this reafon* 
the number of bufbandmen may be thought over¬ 
rated, becaufe, in the rent-rolls which were ab. 
ftrafted, tenants, holding land from more than 
one owner, or paying two rents to the fame 
proprietor, mull unavoidably have ftnod for two 
perfons. The excefs in the eftiraate, arifing 

a C from 



from this caufe, is perhaps not fully balanced 
by the various clafles which do not contributo 
direQly to the rental (9), 

7 bird. Remains to compare the eftimated 
population with the confumption. The food of 
an Indian is very Ample ; the diet of one is that 
of millions, namely rice, with fplit pulfe and 
fait, to relieve its infipidity. Two and half 
ounces of fait, two pounds of fplit pulfe, and 
eight pounds of rice, form the ufual daily con¬ 
fumption of a family of five perfons in eafy cir- 
cumftances. Or, according to another eftimate, 
four mans of rice, one man of fplit pulfe, 
and two and a half fers of fait, fuffice for the 
monthly confumption of a family of fix perfons 
confiding of two men, as many women, and the 
fame number of children. Whence we deduce, 
for the average confumption of fait in a year, 
five fers, or ten pounds, a head, according to 
cither eftimate; or, admitting a cbatac a day 
for four perfons, as is eftimated where fait is 
moderately cheap, the annual confumption of 
each perfon is a little more than five and a half 
fers, but lefs than twelve pounds. 


(9) The fame objeftions occur a^ainft aa eftimate founded on 
the average rsnu oi tenants. 
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The annual Tales of fait, under the monopoly 
of that article by government, exceeded 35,00,000 
mans, onanaverage of five years ending in 1793. 
The quantity, and the price for which it has 
been fold, have fince been much increafedJ 
and it is certain, that no precautions can intirely 
prevent fmuggling. The exports from Bengal into 
Afam and other contiguous countries, though not 
inconfiderable, are probably balanced by the 
contraband trade, and by the illegal manufaSure 
of impure fait obtained from alhes and from the 
mother of nitre. Thefe impure forts, which 
are deemed falutary and even neceffary for cat¬ 
tle, though not equally , fo for men, were often 
employed by retailers in adulterating fea-falt. 
and were alfo voluntarily confirmed by the 
poor: probably they ftill are fo, in fonae degree, 
though lefs than heretofore. The quantity of 
fait, confumed in Bengal and Bihar, certainly 
exceeds 40,00,000 mans; cxcluGve of Benares 
the confumption of which is fupplied by its own 
manufaQure, joined with importations from Sam. 
bher and other places. That quantity, com¬ 
pared with a fuppofed population of thirty mil¬ 
lions of people, would indicate an annual con¬ 
fumption of nearly eleven pounds a head : but 
if we fuppofe the population not to exceed twenty- 
four millions, we muft then rate the average 

confumption 
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confumptiotv of fait fo high as fourteen pounds; 
which oxceeds all experience in lndia> even 
where fait is cheapeft (lo). 

From what has been ftated as the daily con- 
fumption of a family, an average of nine mans 
ahead may be deduced for the annual confnmp- 
tion of grain. The ufe of wheat and barley 
K fome provinces does not materially affeft the 
calculation (i 1}; but millet and other fmall grains* 
(which conftitute the principal food of the poor* 


(10) In France, while the Gabelle was in force, the annual 
Confumption of each perfon was eftimated at nine pounds and 
one-fixth, where fait was fold, at 62 livres for the quintal 
fioolb.); eleven pounds and three-quarters, where it was fold 
at33|; fourteen pounds, where it was fold at2i4; and per> 
haps eighteen pounds, in diilrids, in which fait paid a moderate 
duty. See Necker, De 1 ’ Adminiftration des Finances, Tome 
2. p. it. The French pound was fomewhat greater, than the 
£ng 1 i{h Avoirdupois. 

(11) Four fers of coarfc flour are eflimated for the daily con- 
fnmption of a family confining of fix perfoi«. This is equal to 
fix mans of flour annually for each perfon 5 or nearly feven man* 
of wheat. The confumption of barley is reckoned at very little 
inore. The prafticc of throwing away the water, in which 
lice has been boiled, accounts for the greater confumption of 
rice compared with that of wheat and barley. 

In England, a quarter of wheat is reckoned fufficient for the 
Annual food of a man: and the whole quantity of bread-corn,' 
railed in Great Britain, has been computed at 14,000,000' 
Quarters. Since a quartet of wheat weighs on an average about 
480 pounds* that eftimate does not materially difagree with 
ears. 


and 
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liiid which atri not equally nourifliing with ^utc 
corn,) v;ill increafe the average. 

Several forts of pulfe are railed for cattle, 
but bear a fmail proportion to the general tillage^ 
for the cattle are raollly fupported on paftures^ 
or on chair and liraw. Corn is imported from 
federal of the countries v/hich border on Bengal; 
but the exportation exceeds the import: we 
therclore elUmace the produce, confumed by 
30,000,000 perfons, at 270 millions of mans; 
or at 300 millions after adding grain confumed 
by cattle: to this again add a feventh for feed, 
a!id the whole produce in grain will be 342,857,140 
mans: a very moderate produce from tillage 
efliniate'd at 94,750,100 bighas. 

But the Indian hulbandrv, mixing,in the famg 
field, corn and rther articles of a very difFcrenj 
nature; every obje£l muft be included in the 
computation, to compare the produce with the 
quantity of land : and, for that purpofe, the grain 
muft be ftalcd at its money value. This we take 
from the average of man^ ihquiries { in the 
courfe of Which the cheapetl'and deareft provinces 
have been compared,) at the follovv'ing rates:' 


Mam, 
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Mint. ^ Rumiyas. 

150,000,000 of rice, wheat and bar¬ 
ley, at 12 annas, . - - 112,500,000 

60,000,000 millet &c. at 8 annas, 30,000,000 
90,000,000 pulfe, at 10 annas, 56,250,000 

Seed referved for the following fea- 
fon, 43,000,000 mans, - - 28,380,000 

227,130,000 

Oil feeds, - - - 12,000,000 

Sugar, tobacco, cotton, &c. - - 70,000,000 

Sundries, - - - 20,000,000 

Grofs produce of land, Rupiyas 329,130,000 

In a fubfcquent inquiry, we (hall have occafion 
to Ihow this to be moderate in proportion to the 
expenfesof hufbandry, or to the aggregate amount 
of rents for the tillage eilimated at 95,000,000 
bighas. 

Th« dcfultory fpeculations, in which we have 
now indulged, cannot avail to determine accu¬ 
rately the population of thefe provinces; but they 
render it not improbable, that it has been hi¬ 
therto underrated. .Undoubtedly it is adequate 
to undertake greater tillage, and more numerous 
and extenfive manufaftures, than now employ 
the labour of the Afiatick fubjefts of Great 

Britain: 
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B/ftain: tut wanting a vent for a greiater pro¬ 
duce, they have no inducement for greater ex¬ 
ertion of induftry. If more produce were ob¬ 
tained, while no markets were open for the dif- 
pofal of it, diligence would be unrewarded. The 
ncceffaries of life are Cheap, the mode of living 
fimple; and, though the price of labour be low, 
a lubfiftence may be earned without the unin¬ 
terrupted application of induftry. Often id’e^ 
the peafanl and manufafturer may neverthelefs 
fubfift. A few individuals might acquire wealth 
by peculiar exertion; but the nation at large 
can ufe no more labour than the demand of the 
iftarket is found to encourage. If induftry be 
roufed, the prefent population is fufficient to 
bring iriw tillage the whole of the wafte lands of 
Bengal and Bihar; and, in moft diftridbs, im¬ 
provement may be expefted, whenever new chan¬ 
nels of trade are opened to take off more, or 
new, produce. Of this we are convinced, aware, 
however, that the culture does require confider- 
aiblc labour; for, in the common hufbandry, 
the land yields feveral crops within the year. 
But needing rio manure, except for fome articles, 
(and manured for thefe without labour or cx- 
penfe,) the fame quantity of land fhould employ 
fewer hands in Bengal than in England, fince 
the labours of the hufbandman fuftcr lefs inter- 
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ruption from the inclemency of feafons (12}. 
The improvements, which are to be expefled 
from a better and more diligent hufbandry, may 
be appreciated after reviewing the prefent fyfteiu 
of agriculture. 

Wa mull herepaufe to remark, that the revenue 
moftly follows a proportion to the area of the dif- 
trifts, as may be Ihown by a comparifon of the 
area with the revenue colieded in 1784; which 
diftant period is taken, becaufe diftrifls have fince 
been new modelled, and their area under late 
diftributions is not afeertained. 



Dedufl for 

Square mile* 

Kevenut ft 

DISTRICTS. 

landt near¬ 
ly wahe. 

according to 
Kennel. 

> 7 » 4 - 

* Birbhunif • • 

• 

3858 

6,11,321 

3.86,707 

^ BiOinupur, • • 

• 


Cbatgaan, Iflamafaad, ar.d Tripura 


(the woods or foreAs of the Isft 
menuoned are nearly 




wafte,) . 

9567 iijo 

«»7 

6.79.>97 

• Dhak’ha, 

• ■ 

‘5.397 

31,62,386 

Dlnajpiiri « • 

4 

3S‘9 

14,60,444 

Criftinanagtr or Nedija, . 

« 

3 “S 

10.27,4*7 

Mcdniplar, . 

• 

6ioi 

8,89,941 

Carrieii over 

37.564 

82,17,423 


(12) It has been eftimated, that there are 40,000,000 cultiva¬ 
ted acres in Great Britain; probably including meadows. If 
this computation be accurate, two-thirds of the area of Great 
Britain are produftive. We eftimate one-third only of Bengal 
and Bihar to be tilled : but this is cxcluiire of pafturage and layf 
or fallows. In England, it Ibould feem, there are four acres of 
arable and meadow land for every inhabitant; in. Bengal, little 
more than one acre of tilled ground for every perfon. The pre¬ 
fent population, then, is fully adequate to the cultiratlou of all 
land, that is now wafte. 

• Purinya, 



Sroughc foiwird 5250 

ti.sh 

82,174’} 

• Putinyt, . . 

KajmahJ and Bhagelfitr {K'hc- 
rrgjur and K’heregdili, neatly 

• 

5115 

10,00,479 

wafle,) . . 10,487 

S45J 

5034 

5,47,60a 

• Raj.fliah!, . . , 

• 

ai.gjp 

*4.000,000 

*.33*^24 

Silhet, • ■ • * 

• 

mi 

* Saten and Bitya, • . 

• 

5106 

13,11,721 

Tiihut and Hajlpur, • . 

• 

7815 

7 ,oi >»34 

* Bihar proper, Ratal and Shahabad, 

a 

|tl29 

24,59,807 

Beidwan, . . . 

Pachet, Chhota Nagpur, Palaxd, 

• 

S »74 

43,58,016 

and Kamgerh, ^ 1 ) 73 * 

Difttiftj, the diltriburion oQ 
whofe area is not afcei' • 
taioed, including the pro- ' 

i 6 , 73 » 

JOOO 

1,61,tl6 

dudlive diftridts of 14 ^ 

Perganas, Hugli, town of | 

Calcutta, and Murihida- ’ 
bad. J 


12 ,9*1 

61,66,670 


Sund:rbini, Cfichbihar, and RlD' 
gamati nearly wade, 10.114 

- 57 , 54 , 


Total 1,47,117 i,75,59,co» 

The cultivated lands in the traflis, which arc 
here confidered as nearly wafte, are fully equalled 
by the wkfte lands in diftridis ftated by us as well 
cultivated: hence the argument, on which a 
fourth of the area has been excluded as defolate. 
The average of revenue on the whole area is in 
current rupiyas 184 per fquare mile; on three- 
fourths, which are well cultivated, itisss46 per 
fquare mile. The revenue of moft diftriQs, com- 
pared with their area, falls between thofe limits. 
No afeertainments have been admitted in the pre¬ 
ceding computations, but thofe obtained within 
the diftriQs marked *, where the revenue was in 
1784 nearly 200 current rupiyas per fquare rrJle; 

D • this 
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this circumflance fiiows them to be in a middle clal;. 
between the depopulated and wafte, and the po¬ 
pulous and highly cultivated provinces; between 
the very cheap, apd very dear, diltrifts. 

In the prefent diftribution ofdiftricls, the dear- 
eft and moft produflive are Berdwan, 24 Ferga¬ 
na?, Nediya, and town of Calcutta ; the chcapeft 
and lead productive are Ramgerh, Silhct, Cuch- 
bihar, and Tripura. V/e ufc no infoiination 
from thefe in computing the prime coft of produc¬ 
tions, and the price of labour. 


CHAPTER IIL 

Hujbandry. 

T he regular fucceffion of periodical rains, 
followed by a mild winter, which ig 
almoft univerfally exempt from froft and nearly 
as free from rain, and this, fucceeded by g^at 
heat, refrefhed however by occafional fltowers of 
rain and hail, afford its proper feafon for every 
produflion of tropical and temperate climates. 
Few are altogether unfemown to Bengal, Thofe, 
which aftually engage the induftry of the huf- 

bandman. 
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Sandman, are numerous and varied. Among 
them, rice is the moft important. Corn in every 
country is the firft objeft of agriculture, as the 
principal nourilhmcnt of the inhabitants; in this, 
where animal food is feldom ufed, it is efpecially 
important. 

The natural feafons of rice are afcertained 
from the progrefs of the wild plant. It fows itfelf 
in the firft inonth of the winter; vegetates with 
the early raoiftiirc, at the approach of the rains; 
ripens during their period; ami drops its feed 
with the commencement of the winter. A cul¬ 
ture, calculated to conform to this progrefs, is 
pradlifed in fome diftrifls. The rice is fown iit 
low fituations, when nearly deficcated; the foil, 
,) dening above the feed, gives no paffage to 

ly fhowers; but the grain vegetates at the ap¬ 
proach of the rains, and ripens in that feafon, 
earlier or later, according as the field is over¬ 
flowed to a lefs, or to a greater, depth. This 
method is bad, as it expofes the feed to injury 
during a lo;ig period, in which it fhould remain 
inert: the praftice is not frequent. Common 
hufbandry fows the rice, at the feafon when it 
fhould naturally vegetate, to gather a crop in the 
rains; it alfo withholds feed, till the fecond 
month of that feafon, and reaps the harveft in the 

beginning 
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beginning of winter. The rice of this crop is 
efteemed the heft, not being equally liable with 
‘ the- other to early decay. In low fituations, 
where the progrefs of deficcation is tardy, and on 
the IheWing banks of lakes, which retain moifture 
till the re’urn of the wet feafon, a fingular culti¬ 
vation fow '"ice at the end of the rains ; and, by 
frequent tra^ii'^lanting, and irrigation, forces it 
to maturity during the hot feafon. In fituations 
nearly fimilar, the hufoandman fows rice in the 
winter fur an early haiveft, obtained by a fimilar 
method at the commencement of the rains. 

In almoft every plant, culture, in proportion as 
it is more generally dilFufed, induces numerous 
varieties. But the feveral feafons of cultivation, 
•dded to the influence of foil and climate, have 
multiplied the different fpecies of rice to an end- 
lefs diverfity, branching from the firft obvious 
diftinftion of awned and awnlefs rice. The feve¬ 
ral forts and varieties, adapted to every circum- 
fiance of foil, climate, and feafon, might exercife 
the judgment of fagacioiis cultivators; the fe- 
Jeflion of the moft fuilable kinds is riot neglefted 
by the Indian hufhandman. There is room 
however for great improvement, from the future 
light to be thrown on this fubjeO; by the obfervai 
tions of enlightened farmers. 


Oth» 
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OxrTr.n ha more limitted in its varieties 

and ils fc.il'. .'r-' Of wheat and barley, few forts 
ere diUinguifbed ; they are all fown at the com- 
natneement ul ;he winter, and reaped in the fpring. 
A great vatx.y c,' different forts of pulfe finds 
its place in the occupations of liulbai.dry (i). No 
feafon is without its appropriate fpecies: but 
rnoft foits are either fown or reaped in the win¬ 
ter. They conftitute a valuable article in hufban- 
dry, becaufe they thrive even on poor foils 
and require little culture. Millet, and other 
fmall grains, (2) though bearing a very low price 
as the food of the pooreft claffes, are not un¬ 
important; fevcral forrs, refirifled to no parti¬ 
cular feafon, and vegetating rapidly, are ufeful, 
becaufe they occupy an interval after a tardy 
harveft, which does not permit the ufual courfe of 
hulbandry. Mays, which may be placed in this 
fecond clafs of corn, is lefs cultivated in Bengal 
than in moft countries where it is acclimated. 
For common food, inferioiir to while corn, it 

(1) Peas, chiches, plJgeon-pcas, kidney beans &c. The 
forts moft generally cultivated are Pifum fativura, Ciccr arieti- 
num, Cytifus cajan, Ervura bifpermum, Lathyrus fativus, PhaC- 
eolus Max, Mungo and lobatus, Dolychos blflorus, &c. 

(2) Indian millet, panic, &c. The moft common forts are 
Holcus fpicatus and forghum, Panicum Italicum, and another 
fpecies to which no fpecifick name has been yet afligned, Cyno- 
furus coracanias, Pafpalum frumeutaceum, 

has 
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has not a preference above millet, to compcn- 
fate the greater labour of its culture. It is, how¬ 
ever, the moft general produce of poor foils in hilly 
countries and is alfo very generally cultivat¬ 
ed in the weftern provinces. 

The univerfal and vaft confumption of vege¬ 
table oils is fupplicd bv the extenfive cultiva¬ 
tion of muftard, linfeed, fefamum, and palmachrifti. 
The firft occupy the winter feafon; the fefamura 
ripens in the rains, or early after their clofe. 

Among the mofl: important of the produBions 
of Bengal, rich in proportion to the land which they 
occupy, valuable in commerce and manufac¬ 
tures, are tobacco, fugar, indigo, cotton, mul¬ 
berry, and poppy. Moft of thefe require land 
folely appropriated to the refpeBive culture of 
each: they would here deferve full notice to¬ 
gether with fome other articles, were we not in 
this place limitted to a general review of thd 
ufual courfe of hufbandry, and of the implements 
and methods which it employs. 

The arts and habits of one country elucidate 
thofc of another. The native of the north may 
deem every thing novel in India: but, if he 
have vifited the fouthern kingdoms of Europe, he 

will 



will find much fimilarity to notice. The plough 
and the fpade of Bengal, and the coarfe fubftitute 
for the harrow, will remind him of fimilar im¬ 
plements in Spain. Cattle, treading out the corn 
from the ear, will revive the remembrance of the 
fame praftice throughout the fouth of Europe : 
where, aifo, he has already remarked the want 
of barns and of enclofures; the difufe of horfes 
for the plough; the bufinefs of domellick eco¬ 
nomy conduced in the open air; and the dairy 
fupplied by the milk of buffaloes (3). 


The plough is drawn by a fingle yoke of oxen, 
guided by the ploughman himfelf. Two or 
three pairs of oxen, affigned to each plough, re¬ 
lieve each other, until the daily talk be completed. 
Several ploughs in fucceflion deepen the fame fur¬ 
rows, or rather icratch the furface; for the imple¬ 
ment, which is ufed throughout India, wants a 
contrivance for turning the earth; and the lliare 

(3) The Buffalo is a native of India, but is now common . 
in Egypt, in Greece, and in the fouthern parts of Italy. The 
Gyal, an undefefibed fiKcics, which muft be placed between the 
domellick bull and the buffalo, is well known in the Eaftern parts 
of Bengal, beyond the Brahmeputre and Megna rivers. It ii 
found there both wild and tame, but has not fpread to other 
parts of the Britifh dominions. The bull of Europe is unknown 
Kn India: but feveral other varieties are here doraefticated; as 
jl^e Zebu &c. However, we lhall in the fetjucl of this treatife ufc 
the Englilh names of the fpecics, 

£ has 
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has neither widrh nor depth to llir a new foil. 
A fecond ploughing croQes the fitft; and a third 
is fometimes given diagonally to the preced¬ 
ing. Thefe, frequently repeated, and followed 
by the fubHiiute for the harrow, pulverife the fur- 
face, and rr^'pare it for the reception of feed. The 
field mull be watched foi feveral days, after it has 
been iown, to defend it from the depredations of 
numerous flocks of birds. This is commonly the 
occupation of children, flationed to (care the birds 
frojft the new fown ground. It is alfo necefiary to 
prolong the defence of the field in thofe dif- 
tri£ls, which are much infefted by wild boars, 
buffaloes and deer. For this purpofe a ftage is 
erefled; and a watchman is Rationed on it at 
night to fcare wild aniipals, fliould ^hey ap¬ 
proach. In all diftrifls, mays and fome forts 
of millet, wbpn nearly arrived at maturity, do 
generally need defence from the depredationt 
of birds by day, and of large bats by night. For 
this purpofe alfo, a watchman is placed on an 
fleyated flage; and other expedients, commtm 
in all countries, are likewife reforted to. Thefe 
expedients add neither to the expenfe nor to the 
toils of hufbandry: but the employment of 
watchmen muft be counted as fotne addition to 
the labour of agriculture. 


Arram 



AvtSr the plant has rifen, the rapid growth 
of weeds-demands frequent extirpation: particu* 
larly during the feafon of rains; for few indigenous 
herbs vegetate in the dry feafon, and weeding is 
therefore little, if at all, required for plants which 
are cultivated in the winter and in the fpring. 
Viewing the labours of the weeders, the obferver is 
not ea£ly reconciled to fee them fitting to their 
work. The fhort-handled fpud, which they ufe 
for a hoe, permits no other pollure: but how¬ 
ever familiar that may be to the Indian, his la¬ 
bour is not employed to advantage in this mode 
of weeding. 

The fickle (for the fithc is unknown) reaps 
every harveft. With this alfo, much unnecefl'ary 
labour is employed: not merely from the want 
of a more convenient implement; but from the 
practice of feleCling the ripeft plants, which the 
Indian, taught by the harveft of different plants 
ripening fucceffively, extends to the gathering 
of a fimplc crop. Yet fuch, fometimes, are the 
contradidlipns, which cuftom has eflabiifhed; that, 
while the peafant returns frequently to one field 
to gather the plants as they ripen, he fuffers ano¬ 
ther to (land long after the greateft part of the 
crop has paffed the point of maturity. He julli- 
fies his praClice upon circumftances which ren- 
£ e 2 der 
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dcr it unfeafible to enter thefe fields to feled 
the ripe plants, without damaging the reft; and 
upon the inferiority of crops which mix, with 
ripe corn, a confiderable proportion not fully 
matured. Though his excufe be not groandlefs, 
his lofs is conGderabie, by grain dropping be¬ 
fore the time of harveR, in fo great a quantity, 
that, if the field remain unfown during the 
following year, it will neverthelefs afford a crop 
by no means contemptible (5). 

The praQice of ftacking corn intended to be 
referved for feed, or for a late fale, is very unufu- 
al. The hufk, which covers rice, preferves it 
fo perfectly, that, for this grain, the praftice 
would be fuperfluous: and, the management of 
rice ferving for the type of their whole hufban- 
dry, it is neglefled by the peafants in keeping 
other corn. A carelefs pile, which waits the 
peafant’s kifure to thrafli out his grain, has no 


{5) Inftances of this are frequent’: the remarkable refult 
of one deferves to be mentioned. An early hnindation co¬ 
vered a very extenfivc traft of ground before the rice had 
been fown: the landlord remitted the rents ; but claimed 
the fpontaneous crop; and he profitted by the accommodation,' 
realizing from this hatvell a greater amount than that of the 
rents which he remitted ; although, in addition to the common 
expenfes, he was at confiderable colt to watch the crop, and 
was p obably defrauded of a large proportion of the harveft 

defence 
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defence from the inclemencies of the weather. 
At his convenience, the cattle fp'd out the corn; 
or his ftalF tbraflies the fmallcr feeds. The 
grain is winnowed in (he wind; and is ftored 
either in jars of unbaked earth, or in bafkets 
made of twigs or of grafs. ( 6 ). 

The want of roads, which indeed could not 
poffibly be cOnftruCted to give accefs to every field 
in every feafon, does not leave it in the option of 
the farmer to bfing home all his harvefts by mean* 
of cattle; but the general difufc of beafts of 
burden, in circumftances which would permit 
this mode of tranfport, is among the fafls which 
(how a great difproportion between the huiban- 
dry and population (7). 


(6) The praiflife of ftoring grain in fubterrancous hoards, 
which is frequent in Benares and in the weftern provinces, and 
alfo in the fouth of India, .is not adapted to the damp climate 
and moift foil of Bengal, Here grain is hoarded above ground, 
in round huts, the floor of which is raifed a foot or two from 
the furface. 

(7) In the Decan, the centrical parts of which are moun. 
tainous and thiftly peopled, carts are ufed to bring home the 
harvefl. They are built upon a conflruftion fimilar to that 
which prevails in Ramgerh, and other hilly pans of Bengal; 
and which is particularly well adapted to bad roads and 
uneven ground. I'heforniof the carts, ufed in the flat coun. 

I tries of Bengal and Hinduflan, is, on the contrary, ill fuited 
' for any, but the belt loadi. 


Irrigation 



Irrwatiow is Icfs negleded than facilify of 
tranrport. In the management of forced rice, 
dams retain the water on cxtenfive plains; or 
preferve it ia Jakes, to Water lower lands, as 
occaGon may require. For either purpofe much 
fkill is exerted in regulating the fupplies of water. 
In Tome places, ridges furround the field and re* 
tain water raifcd from lower ground by the 
firaple contrivance of a curved canoe Twinging 
from a pole. In other fituations, ridges are alfo 
formed round the field, both to feparate it from 
contiguous lands, and to regulate the fupplies of 
water: this is more efpecially pradifed in the 
culture of tranfplanted ric«. Dams, advantage- 
oufly conftmaed, affift the irrigation of confider* 
able trafls. In fome provinces, water is raifed 
from wells by cattle, or by hand, to fupply the de¬ 
ficiencies of rain. Each of thefe methods, being 
within their compafs, is the feparate undertaking 
of the peafants themfelves : but more confidera- 
ble works, though not lefs neceifary, are much 
negle(51:ed. Refervoirs, ponds (8), water-courfes 

and 

(8) In hilly comitdes, laigepondi, and even raft lakes, are 
«ari]y formed conftrufting a dam aeroft the gorge of fome 
ralley, which has a conliderable declivity. Inftancct may be 
found in the hilly parts of Bengal, Khar, and Benares j buti 
they are (UU more frequent, and on-a larger fcale, throughout 
the Decan. Is the flat countries of Bengal, there is often a fuf* 

ficient 
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ire more generally in a progi'efs of de¬ 
cay than of improvement. 

Th* rotation of crop% which engages fo 
much the attention of enlightened cultivators in 
Europe, and on whi6h principally refts the Aiccef* 
of a well condufled huibandry, is not underflood 
in India. A courfe, extending beyond tlie year* 
has never been dreamt of by a Bengal farmer: in 
the fucctffiuu of crops within the year, he is guid¬ 
ed to no choice of an auicte adapted to rtliore 
the fertility of land impoverilhed by a former 
crop. His attention being fixed on white corn, 
other cultivation only employs the interval of lei- 
fure, which the feafons of wheat and rice allow; 
excepting however fugar, filk, and other valuable 
produflions, to which even corn is fecondary. It 
would be fuperQuous to fpecify the different cour- 
fes which occur in praflice; fince they are not 
yegulated by any better confideration than that of 
coovenicDce in regard to time. As little would 
it tend to any ufeful purpofe, to develope the va-' 
fious combipations of different articles grown to¬ 
gether on the fame field; or in the flubble of a 
former harveft j or fovn for a future crop, before. 

Cdent inequality of ground to afibid anq^portnhyfijrconftfoc. 
ling a dam either to inundate tho highor li&di^ W.to kaa a re- 
fctrok for watering lower gtoand. 
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the preceding harveft be gathered. A ot' 
tent notion may be foriBcd of this praflicc by 
fuppofing a farmer eager to obtain the utmoft 
polTible produce from his land, without any 
compund.}on for the impoverifhment of the foil ; 
able to command, at any feafon, fame article 
fuited to the time,; and not content to life hU 
field fo foon as the harveft makes room for fowing 
it afrefli, but anticipating the vacancy, or obtain¬ 
ing a crop of quick vegetation during the firft 
progrefs of a flower plant. 

I r may be eafliy judged, that his avidity mull 
dilappoint iifelf; both becaufe the feveral articles 
deprive each other of the nouriflimenc, which 
would have afforded a more abundant crop of ei¬ 
ther fcparately ; and becaufe the land, being im- 
poveriflied, makes bad returns for the labour and 
the feed. In moft fituations the foil, exhaufted 
by this method of hufbandry, foon requires time 
to recruit. The Indian allows it a lay, but never 
gives a tilled fallow. This however would not be 
ill judged, if the management of flock gave to 
rtie lay all the benefit which belongs to this me¬ 
thod; and if the inefficacy of the Indian plough,’ 
which muft be preceded by the fpade, did not 
greatly increafe the expenfe of opening land 
which has remained long untilled. 


The 
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of dung employed for fuel, inftcad 
of being'ufed as a manure, muft have concealed 
from the hufbandman the benefit of well managed 
flock: clfe, in his pradice of pafturing his cattle 
in the Hubble of the harveli, and in fields of which 
the crop has failed, he could not mifs noticing 
the advantage of a well flocked farm. For want 
of perceiving this benefit, the cattle, kept for la¬ 
bour and fubfiflerice, are moflly pattured on fmall 
commons, or other paflurage intermixed with the 
arable lands; or they are fed at home on flraw or 
cut grafs ; and the cattle for breeding, and for 
the dairy, are grazed in numerous herds on the 
forefts and on the downs. Wherever they may 
be fed, the dung is carefully colleQed for fuel. 

While cultivation ftiffers vety confidcrably by 
the trefpalfes of cattle, through the wilful negletd; 
of the herdfman, it is a matter of fuiprife, that 
enclofures are fo much negleifled as we fee them 
in Bengal. For a reafon already mentioned, cat¬ 
tle cannot be left at night unattended: but, in 
the prefent praflice, buffaloes only are paftured 
in the nighi; cows and ojeen graze during the 
day. For thefe, enclofures would be valuable, 
arid even for buffaloes, they would not be ufe- 
lefs (9); the farmer would be well rewarded for 

(g) The old laws of the Hindus gave redrefs for the tref- 
paiics of cattle in enclofed fields; but not in unfenced lands, 
nnlefs the tranfgreliion were wilful on the part of the herdfman, 
or of the owner. Unfortunately thefe laws feem to be now 
ebfolete. 
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fufFering the cattle to fertilize all his ara|>i^^t^' 
iriftead of reftrifting the ufc of manure to fu- 
garcane, mulberry, tobacco, poppy, and fomc 
other articles. 

Few lands unaSided are fulBciently fertile to 
afford thefe produdions; the bulbandman has 
therefore yielded to the neceffity of manuring 
his land for them. On the management of it, 
little occurs for particular notice in this place, 
except to mention, that oil cake is occafionall/ 
uled as a manure for fugarcane. A courfe of 
experiments would be requifite, to afeertain 
whether the methods aftually employed be bet« 
ter fuited to the foil and climate, than others 
wh ch might be, or which have been, fuggelled, 
after comparing the pra0.icc of other countries, 
with the various methods purfued in different 
parts of Bengal. 

For a limilar reafon, the confideration of 
other produce, the culture of which is now ge¬ 
neral, fuch as cotton or indigo, or which might be 
generally diffufed, as annotto and madder, may 
alfo be deferred. Enough has been faid to 
(how, that bufbandry in Bengal admits of much 
improvement; or rather that the art is in its in¬ 
fancy. An ignurant hulbandry, which exhaufts 

the 



and neglefts the obvious means of 
Hiaintainmg its fertility and of reaping immedi¬ 
ate profit from the operations which might ref- 
tore it; rude implements, inadequate to the pur- 
pofe for which they are formed, and requiring 
much fuperfluous labour; this again ill divided, 
and of courfe employed difadvantageoufly; all 
loudly call for amendment. 

The fimple fools, which the Indian employs 
in every art, are fo coarfe, and apparently fo 
inadequate to their purpofe, that it creates fur- 
prife how he can ever effeft his undertaking; 
but the long continuance of feeble efforts ac- 
complifhes (and moftly well) what, compared 
with the, means, appears impraSicable; habi¬ 
tuated to obferve his fuccefs, we cannot ceafe 
to wonder at the fimplicity of his procefs, when 
contrafted with the mechanifm employed in 
Europe. But it is not neceffary, that the com¬ 
plicated models of Europe fhould be copied in 
India. A pallion for the contrivances ofingc- 
jroity has there led to the adoption of intricate 
machinery for fimple operations. The economy 
of labour in many cafes juftifies the praftice, 
whether an effefl be produced at a fmaller ex- 
penfe, or more be performed at proportionate 
coft, but with lefs labour. In Bengal, the great 
F 9 value 
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value of money, and the cheapnefs oFjM, 
would render it afefurd to propofe coRI/ rnachi- 
-nery-: but there can be no objeftion to fimple 
improvements, which add little to the price of the 
implementi, and fit them to perform, more ef- 
feflually, and with lefs labour, the object un¬ 
dertaken. The plough is among the imple¬ 
ments, which Hand moft in need of fuch im¬ 
provements (lo). 


The readinefs, with which he can tufn from 
his ufual occupation, to another branch of the 
fame art, or to a new profeflion, is charafterif- 
tick of the Indian. The fuccefs of his earliefl 
efforts, in a novel employment, is daily remark¬ 
ed with furprife. It is not fo much a^proof of 
ingenuity and ready conception, as the effeft of 
patient imitation, aflifting a verfatile habit which 
is neceffarily acquired where the divifion of la¬ 
bour is imperfeft; and though its performance 
may furpafs expectation, it muft ever fall fhort 

(lo) The drill hufbandr/ is not unknown in India. The' 
very fimple contrivances here ufed for lowing the drill, h r 
covering the feed, and for. hoeing , the intervals with a plough 
drawn by oxen, are worthy of remark. Being praftiled in 
remote countries almoft unvifited by Europeans, the Indian 
method of drill hufl)and,ry i* probably an original invention of 
the country, and not borrowed from the European pradlice, 
which has never yet been introduced into any part of India. 
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*^^"t^]^^^xpeditious and finifhed performances of 
the expert mechanick, whofe fkill is formed by 
conftant praQicc in a more circumfcribed oc¬ 
cupation. 

The want of capital in manufa(flifres and agri¬ 
culture prevents the divifion of labour. £very 
manufaflurer, every artift, working for his own 
account, condufts the whole procefs of his art 
from the formation of his tools to the fale of his 
produftion. Unable to wait the market or to anti¬ 
cipate its demand, he can only follow his regular 
occupation, as immediately called to it by the 
wants of his neighbours. In the intervals, he 
muft apply to fome other employment which is in 
prefent requeft : and the labours of agriculture* 
ever wanted, are the general refource. The me¬ 
chanick, finding himfelf as fully competent, as 
the conftant cultivator, to the management of 
common hufbandry, is not difcouraged from un¬ 
dertaking it at his own rilk. Every labourer, eve¬ 
ry ^ifan, who has frequent occafion to recur to the 
Hbours of the field, becomes a hufbandman. Such 
farmers arc ill qualified to plan or to condadl a well 
judged courfe of hufbandry, and are idly employ¬ 
ed, to the great wafte of ufeful time, in carrying 
to market the paltry produce of their petty farms. 
If Bengal had a capital in the hands of enterprifing 

proprietors, 



proprietors, who employed it in agricultij]^.fl£ 
nufaflures, and internal commerce, thefe arts 
v>ould be improved : and with more and better 
produftions from the fame labour, the fituation 
of the labourers would be Jefs precarious, and 
more affluent: although the greatell part of the 
proHt might veil with the owners of the money ad¬ 
ventured. In agriculture particularly, which is the 
bafis of the profperity of a country, the want of pe- 
ciiniarv funds is a bar to all improvement. While, 
on the contrary, the employment of money in a- 
griculture would introduce large farms ; and 
from thefe would flow evrrv improvemenr that is 
wanted in hnfbandry; and fuch improvements 
mull naturally extend from agriculture into every 
branch of arts and commerce. Without capital 
and enterprife, improvement can never be ob¬ 
tained. Precept will never inculcate a better huf- 
bandry on the humble unenlightened pcafant. 

It could not, without example, univerfally per- 
fuade a wealthier and better informed clafs. Po- 
fitive inftitutions would be of as little avail. The 
Icgiflator cannot direS the judgment of his fut>- 
jefts; his buiinefs is only to be careful, left his 
regulations difturb them in the purfuit of their 
true interefts. 

In Bengal, where the revenue of the State has 

had 



tient form of land-rent, the management of the 
publick finances has a more immediate influ¬ 
ence on agriculture, than any other part of 
the adminiftration. The fyltem, which has 
been adopted, of withdrawing from dircQ inter¬ 
ference with the occupants, and leaving them to 
rent their fields from landlords, will contribute 
to corredl the abufes and evils which had for¬ 
merly rendered the fituation of the cultivator 
precarious. But not having yet produced its full 
effe6i, there is Itill occafion to review the fyfiern 
of finances, under which abufes had grown, and 
had placed the occupant in a precarious fituation, 
as truly difcouraging to agriculture, as any cir- 
cumltancc yet noticed: for, without an afcertain- 
cd intereft jn the land for a fufficient term of 
years, no perfoii can have an inducement to ven¬ 
ture his capital in hulbandry. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Tenures ojpccupants.—Property in the 
Rents and Duties.—Tenures of free Lands, 
and of Lands liable for Revenue. 

I N examining this fubjefil, we Ihall begin with 
the firft occupant. 
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A KEW fettler becomes a raiat if he reojlf RR,.. 
but, if he affifts in hufbandry as a labourer only, 
he belongs to another clafs of cultivators: for the 
term raiat, though properly intending a fubjeft 
in general, is here reftrifted to mean one, who 
contributes direftly to the revenue of the State, 
whether as a tenant of land paying rent, or as s 
trader or artificer paying taxes. 

The new fettler may occupy the whole, ora 
part, of the land abandoned or deferred by his 
predeceffor; or of that which has been furrendered 
or refigned by the former occupant ; or he may 
obtain ground, which has lain fallow one, or more 
years. Ifit have lain for a period of three or 
more years, according as cuflom may have de¬ 
termined, it becomes waftc, or foreft land: and 
from this, a progrefs of years, regulated by ufage. 
or by local circumftances, reftores it to the firll 
clafs of arable. 

The raiat, unlefs contented to be taxed by^the 
cuftom of the country, and to expofe- himfelf to 
exaftions under falfe conftruflions of that cuftom, 
muft take out a pu'vta or leafe : executing ' at the 
ffime time a counterpart. Pu't'tas may be for 
payment in caih, or in kind ; this latter may be 
for a fpecific quantity of grain, or for an adjuft- 

ment 



'fient either by an a£lual partition of the crop, or 
by eftimation. The tenure for payments in cafh 
either fixes a definite rent, or requires an annual 
adjuftrnent; the fit ft may be for afcertained farms, 
or for fpccified quantities of land : and it may be 
either perpetual or limited to a term of one or 
more yeais. The other tenure which requires an 
adjuftineiil f .bfequent to cultivation, may be re¬ 
gulated by fixed rates, or by afcertained rules. 
But in foine inftanccs, no fixed ftandard, nor cer¬ 
tain rule?, ate difcoverable. 

Under the fird fort of tenures for payment in 
kind, the raiat is held by engagement, or by cuf- 
totn, to render a certain weight or rneafure of 
grain for his farm, which is afcertained by its di- 
t enh- n;, or by its bounds. In the fecond, the 
, -p is divided when gathered. The ufual 
i..teof dillribution is half the produce; other 
. 's al.'^o are known, but are more ufual in the 
..iitd tenure. Wiiaiever be the proportion, 
it is^moftly noinittal; for deduflions are made 
the gtofs crop before the partition, or from 
the’ffigned lliares after it; and ihefe deductions 
arife from arbitrary impofts. The third tenure 
for payment in kind is by eftimation of the 
crop. This is performed by racafuring the 
field, ellimating its produce by infpeQion, 

G or 
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or by fmall trials, calculating the {hares atcojvi— 
ing to the eftabliftied rule of partition, and 
valuing the landlord’s ( 1 } portion at the market 
price : that value the tenant pays in calh. It is 
ufual to allow him fome indulgence oy a favourable 
meafurement, and a moderate evaluation; for 
which reafon he prefers this tenure to an attual 
partition ; and the landlord is equally deltrous of 
avoiding it, becaufe it is very liable to fraud and 
iinpofiiion. In the rule for dividing the crop, 
whether under fpecial engagements, or by culloin, 
three proportions are known— 

Half for the landlord,—Half for the tenant. 
One-third d>tto,—Two-thiids ditto. 

Two-fifths ditto,—Tnrec'hlihs ditto. 

These rates, and others lefs common, are all 
fubjefcl to taxes and deductions fimilar to ihofe of 
other tenures; and in confcquence, another pro- 
poriion, engrafted on equal partition, has in 
fome places been fixed by Government, in lieu 
of ali taxes: fuch, for example, as nine-fixteegths 
for the landlord, and feven-fixtee|iths for the 
hufbandman. 

(i) To avoid circumlocution and obfeurity, we fpcak of the 
raiat as a tenant paying rent, and of his fuperiour as a landlord 
or a landholder. But, ftriftly fpeaking, his payment heretofore 
was a contribution to the State, levied by officers Handing be¬ 
tween the raiat and government. 
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Under this tenure the peafant ought not to 
reap his crop without exprefs permiffion (2) 
from his fiiperiour; but fliould the landlord delay 
to attend for the partition or eOimation, the bar- 
veft might thereby fviffer. For this reafon, or 
to defraud his landlord, the raiat fometimes pri¬ 
vately gathers the crop. On thefe occaSons it 
becomes neceCary to meafure the field.s, and to 
elUniate the produce which has been embezzled, 
according to the prefumed fertility of the foil, 
compared with other lands in the neighbourhood. 
If the ufual evaluation of difft rent articles of pro¬ 
duce were reduced to a table of rates, and the 
value in kind were turned into money, by a re¬ 
ference to the average prices of common feafons, 
it would acquire the fame form with the tenure 
for a rent to be afeertained fubfeqiiently to cul¬ 
tivation according to fixed rales ; and fuch is the 
probable origin of that tenure, which may be 
confidered as a payment in kind commuted for 
a modus. 

i 

The rates ought to be uniform as far as cir- 
cumftances permit, and the rents of all tenants 
within the fame village or dillrid fhould be regu¬ 
lated by one table. As the quality of the foil,. 


(2) A fee for this permlluon was formerly levied. 
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however, cannot be uniform, the rates vary, not: 
only according to the articles of produce, and 
number of crops gathered off the fame field 
within the year, but according to the foil and 
fituation : fuch as fandy; expofed to inundation, 
or to drought; annually overflowed ; adjoining 
to, or remote from, the village, and fo forth. All 
thefe variations, whether by the produce or foil, 
conftitufe the rates which compofe the table. 
Other diverfities are admitted for the fabdivifions 
of diftrifts and of villages. But, tn fome places, 
there is no variation according to foil and pro¬ 
duce ; on the contrary, one uniform rate is ap¬ 
plied to the whole land which is occupied by the 
fame tenant. A putfa for an adjuftment after 
cultivation by a general table need not fpecify 
the rates. It need only contain the term of the 
leafe, the refervaiion of eftablillied taxes, the 
meafure to be ufed for the land, an obligation 
to pay all additional ceffes which flial! be univer- 
faliy impofed, and the periods of payment. The 
term, fpecified in a leafe of this nature, is com¬ 
monly the year for which it is granted. A raiat 
has neverihelefs a title of occupancy, in right of 
which he may retain bis land, fo long as he con¬ 
tinue to pay the rent in conformity with the cuf- 
tom of the country, or with his own particulai en¬ 
gagement. Of this, more hereafter. 
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The fum of tlie rates, applied to the meafure- 
ment, conflitures the original rent, in contradif- 
tin£lion to additional taxes arbitrarily impofed, 
or required for fpecial purpofcs. They commonly 
fall under i'everai heads; namely, taxes in general, 
charges, impofis, contributions, and various fees 
under their particular denominations. All efta- 
blifhed cefTes ought to be brought on a table lliowing 
'the amount of the taxes and their proportion to the 
original rent. But noiwithflanding the exiflcnce 
of a table fj conllrufled, a refervation in this and 
other tenures for new but univerfal cefTes, and the 
practice of levying them even without fucb an ex- 
prefs (lipulation, did formerly render the fitua- 
tion of the tenants precarious. It little availed, 
that the,general cohfent of the raiats was deemed 
neceffary to the impofition of any tax unauthori¬ 
zed by Government; a few leading raiats, gained 
by indulgences, eafily led the multitude. 

The meafurement is made by a biglia, 
which contains twenty bifwas. It is a Iquare mea- 
fure on a bjde of twenty cai'has; but this varies 
from three and a half, to nine, cubits. A pole of 
the eftabhlhed length ought to be depolited irt the 
public oSice uf the diftrift, fealed at both extre- 

(3) Other detiominations of land iheafure are known in fonte 
difirifls, Bnt the btgha is by far the luuft prevalent. 
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mities with the official ffial of the province; and 
the meafuremcnt ffiould be made with a pole of 
that length, or with a rope equal to twenty fuch 
poles. In either mode the tenant has been com¬ 
monly defrauded by keeping the middle of the 
pole elevated, or by withholding a part of the 
rope. So great has been the cudomary fraud, 
that raiats have been known to confent to the 
doubling of their rates, upon a (lipulaiion for a 
fair meafurement. 

The periods of payment are feldom fpecified ; 
they are regulated by ufage grounded on the edi- 
mated value of the crops produced in different fca- 
fons; and the demand is made in the cuftomary 
proportions. But, if inftalments be fpecified, it u 
done by a reference to a feparate engagement de¬ 
livered with the counterpart of the Itafe. 

The tenures did not univerrally conform with 
the table of rates. Indulgence was granted to 
fuch, as by rank, or religion, were precluded 
from perfonal labour. The reduced rates, al¬ 
lowed to them, ought to be fpecified in the leafe ; 
and where the reduQion has by abufe become al- 
moft univerfal, every leafe to raiats mutl in like 
manner fpccify the rates of each perfon, even 
though the taxes, payable by fotne individual*, 
may not have been fo reduced. Thi 



ThE fimpleft tenure of this kind requites aa 
annual atljultineiu upon the aflual cultivation, 
liui in many places the raiat is bound to make 
good tiie idiiie amount as in the preceding year, 
and to pay the excefs, if any. This becomes a 
ditferent tenure : and the ilipulation ou^ht to be 
exprcHed in the leale. A reduflion of rates, ob¬ 
tained on a proiiul'c of increafing the total amount 
of the rent, has unnecclLrily given name to a 
particular tenure, of which any further mention 
would be here fuperduous. Some tenants have 
been indulged with leafes for an indefinite term 
and for an unlimited quantity of land at the efta- 
bliflied rates. Thefe, commonly, are not liable 
to new taxes impofed by geneial confeut; and their 
leafes contain a claufe to that elfcfil. 

Out of the adjullment after cultivation has ari- 
fen another form. After making the meafurement 
the feparate account of each tenant becomes a re¬ 
cord : and the annual meafurement is frequently 
omitted in confideration of a compromife; or it 
is partially executed by meafuring the new culti¬ 
vation, and adhering to the record for the arable 
land of the preceding year. Upon this is founded 
the tenure on the record of a general furvey, 
which becomes the rule by which the occu¬ 
pant is to pay rent, until a new meafurement 

be 



be undertaken to equalife or corre£l the afleff- 
ment. 

Among tenures, we have not mentioned that 
of paying for the number of ploughs employed* 
(4) inftead of the quantity of land occupied : it 
isobfolete in Bengal, but is the orijin of a te¬ 
nure which is known in the northern dependen¬ 
cies of this province, aid which has become 
vague and precarious. The limiis of the farm 
are afceriaiired, but without a furvey of the 
quantity of land. The tenant occupies it in 
the feafon of cultivation, andadjulls the rent when 
the crop is on the ground; but, if the landlord 
and tenant cannot agree on equitable terms, re¬ 
ference cannot now be had to any certain rule. 
The farm is transferred to the higheft bidder; and 
the difpolfelTed farmer receives the reiinbmfe- 
ment of his expenfes. 

None of the tenures of Bengal are fecure, ex¬ 
cept thofe by which the rent of an afeertained 
farm or field, or of a fpecified quantity of land, 
is fixed by a leafe granted previous to cultivation, 
for a definite term, or for perpetuity; whether 

(4) fiill fubfifts in countries bordering on Bengal, 
both to the northward and to the fouthward of the Bridfli 
dominions. Four oxen are commonly allowed to one plough } 
»ad i regulated tax is levied on it. 




tnc permanency of it be cxprcfsly ftipulated; or 
the ieafe be framed, 4 s is not uncommon, fbt 
an indefinite period. 

In tbe other tenures, great confufion ba^s arifcn. 
Mcafurements long omitted, without a rule of 
record fubftituted in their place, and former fur- 
veys forgotten, or their fates (5) become obfolcte. 


(j) The Itandard for the TCgnlation of ratei hai been 
loft. We learn from Mt. James Grant, in hit obfervationi on 
the revenue! of Bengal, that the affelTment waa limited not 
to exceed in the whole a foailh part of the affual grofs pro« 
duce of the foil. The ancient method of eftimating the 
refoorcei from the produce is explained in the Ayeen Akbery, 
Vol. I. page 381. See alfo Vol. II. page 9. In early limea 
the demand! of the Hindu fovereigns were more moderate. 
The Mahabharata ftatea, that the prince may levy a fiftieth 
of the produce of minet. and a tenth of tbe corn. Menu and 
other legifiators authorize the fovereign to exaft a fixth, 
an eighth, or a twelfth part of grain, accerdingto circuinftance!, 
and a fixth part of the clear annual increafe of tree! Sec. 
Hindu author! diftingoifti the cultivator occupying the land 
in hii own right, or cultivating ground belonging to another 
perfon, who it become unable to till it, or who has expatriated, 
or who has removed to other land ; from the hulbandman, who 
enter! on the firrm without permiflion from the former poffelTor. 
In this laft cafe, the prior occupant may redemand the land, 
and may h^e the produce, repaying to the hulbandman his 
expenfea; ot he ihall have an eighth annnally, for eight yean, 
and at the expiration of that period he may reftime the land 
without repaying the chargei. The peafant is to pay the 
fame to the prince, as to the former occupant. Other lutho- 
rities direfi, that the holhandman (hall pay to the former 

H leave 



leave no certain rule for adjufting the rents. 
Endeavours are ufed to obtain from the tenant 
an undertaking for the current year; but, having 
to difpute arbitrary impofts, he feldom complies. 
The landlord, eftimating the amount of his own 
wants, diftributes it at pleafure on his tenants; and 
endeavours to levy this afleflment. In the confu* 
Con of difputed demands, no documents are in¬ 
terchanged ; the tenant refufes to accept a re- 


ptiffelTor, a tenth of the produce of lands which were 
wade, and had been fo five years; an eighth, for fuch as had 
lain three years; and a lixtb, if the ground had remaine*! 
untilled during one year: he was alfo required to pay an equal 
amount to the fovereign. The inllitutes of Akber inform us, 
that former monarchs of Hindoftan exa^ed the fixth part 
of the produce of lands (Ayeen Akbery, Vol. I. page 347). 
Under Akber, the revenue was fettled at a third of the 
produce of lands cultivated for every harveft, or opened after 
allowing a (hort lay, in order that the foil might recover it* 
flrength ; but for older fallows, much his was required. For 
example, if the land had been untillcd during three or four 
years and was greatly i qured, the payment in the firft year 
was two.fiuhs of the flandard, or two-fifteentbs of the pro¬ 
duce; in the fecond year, three-fifths of theilandard; in the 
third and fourth years, four-fifths; and in the fifth year, the 
fame rate as for land regularly cultivated. The rent of 
ground, which had been wafte, was in the firft -nd fecoi^d 
years inconfiderable ; in the third year, a fixth of the pro. 
duce : in the fourth year, a quarter of it; and, after that peri, 
od, the fame as for land which had been regularly cultivated. 
Thefe rates were applicable to corn only. Indigo, Poppy, &c. 
were paid for in ready money, at proportionate ratei.—Vida 
Ayeen Akbery, Vol. I. pages 361, and 364. 
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ceipt becaufe ftoppages have been made, which 
he does not acknowledge to be juft ; the landlord 
rcfufes to grant a releafe, ever claiming more 
than he has realized. The confuGon increafes 
while the foie objeft of one party is to extorr, 
and of the other to withhold, as much as poffible. 
Hence arofe that fcene of violence, which long 
dilgraccd Bengal under the native adminiftration, 
while the peafant was literally fubjefl; to the lafii 
of the extortioner. 

Weakness will ever oppofe cunning to vio¬ 
lence. This refource has been very fucccfsful in 
the hands of the peafantry of Bengal. When the 
power of coercion was taken from the landlord, 
the tenants had no future opprelfion to appre¬ 
hend from the vague tenures by which they held; 
but they were not willing to relinquifli the future 
gain which they expeQed to obtain by fuch frauds, 
as thofe vague tenures might enable them to 
pradlife. When the hands of the landlord were 
again ftrengthened, he reverted to the praQicc 
of extortion. It is from thefe caufes, that little 
progrefs has been hitherto made in the adjuft- 
ment of'rents on definite terms; and a long 
period may yet elapfe, before they acquire 
regularity. 


H 2 
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Besides the variety of tenures which we have 
noticed, a difference arifes from other circum- 
Ifances. A tenant, who cultivates the lands of a 
diftant village, cannot be placed on the fame foot¬ 
ing with one, who ufes land in the village, where- 
in'he refides. Indulgence in fegard to his rent is 
allowed for the purpofc of enticiiig the diftant 
cultivator; and the inconvenience of remote cul¬ 
tivation makes it ncceflary, that he fhould be at 
liberty to relinquifh at any time the land which he 
ufes : and confequently, his own continuance be¬ 
ing precarious, he cannot have a title of occu¬ 
pancy, which fhall preclude the landlord from 
transferring the farm to a refident hufbandman 
deftrous of undertaking it. Another diftindion 
arifes from the praflice of tenants underletting 
their lands to other peafants. This clafs of mid¬ 
dle men is numerous. Some are authorized by 
the nature of their tenure, where the rent and li¬ 
mits of the farm are fixed and afeertained; others 
have an exprefs permiffion infected in their leafej 
moft have no jbftification for this piaQiee, which 
has grown up by abufe, and which is highly detri¬ 
mental. The under-tenants, deprefled by an ex- 
ceffive rent in kind, and by ufiirious returns for 
the cattle, feed and fubfiftcnce advanced to them^ 
can never extricate themfelves from debt.' In fo 
abjcul a ftate, they cannot labour with fpirit, 

while 



while they eafc a fcanty lubfiftence without hope 
of bcttering/their fituation. Wherever the fyf- 
tem of an intermediate tenantry fubGfts, the pea- 
fant is indigent; the fauibandry, ill managed. 

Such were formerly the principal known te¬ 
nures of raiats; but of whom did they hold? 
This queftion has been much agitated. 

In the unquiet times, which preceded the Com¬ 
pany's acquibcion of the Diwani, arbitrary power 
refpefled neither preferiptive rights, nor efta- 
bliihed ufages. The management, firft adopted 
under the Britilh authority, had no tendency to 
reftore order; and, when the fervants of the 
Company undertook to condufl; the detail of in¬ 
ternal adminiftration, they found the whole lyf- 
tern embarraiTed and confufed. 

Anxious to fecure for their employers all the 
available refources of their new acquiGtions, but 
without intending a wrong to individuals, they 
entered on inquiries with laudable diligence; but 
it was not rewarded with adequate fuccefs in un¬ 
ravelling tfie intricacies of the revenue, by afeer- 
taining local ufages; nor in tracing, by a refer¬ 
ence to its inftitutes, the fyftem of adminiftration 
eftabliihed under the Moghul Government. 
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These inqiiiiies were fuggefted iiy a qiieftion, 
which was early ftarted ; “ Of what nature was the 
" landed property of Bengal ? To whona did it be- 
** long ? And what where the privileges which ap- 
** pertained to other claCTes ?” Various opinions 
were entertained on thefe points. Some attribu¬ 
ted to the fovereign the lordfhip of the foil; but 
reftrifted this property by admitting, that the 
peafaniry, as holding immediately of the prince, 
had a permanent intered in the land by immemo¬ 
rial ufage. Others thought, (6) that the zemin¬ 
dars enjoyed a proprietary right in the foil, of an 
hereditary nature ; and they confidered the pea- 
fa ntry, as having no pohtive claim to retain the 
land, againft the will and approbation of the im¬ 
mediate fuperiour. Many could perceive no fuch 
right veiled in any, bur the pcafant who occupies 
the foil j they held him to be the natural proprie¬ 
tor of the land, yet bound to contribute to the 
fupport of the State, from which he received pro- 
teflion. 

In one point of view, the zemindars, as dcfcen- 
dants of ancient independent rajas, or as the 
fucceffors of their defccndants, feemed to have 
been tributary princes. In another* light, they 


(6) See Rous, on the landed property of Bengal. 

appeared 



appeared to 'be only officers of Government. 
Perhaps thefr real charaQer partook of both; * 
and they might, not inaptly, have been compared 
to kings nominated by the Roman republick, to l 
adminifier conquered kingdoms. This, however, 
mud obvioufly be reftri£led to rajas who poffef- 
fed great zemindaris. Numerous landholders 
fubordinate to thefe, as well as others independent 
of them, cannot evidently be traced to a fimilar 
origin. 

In examining this queftion, it was prefuppofed^ 
that a property in the foil, fimilar to that which 
is vefted of right, or by fiction, in the fovereign, 
or in fonve clafs of his fubjcQs, throughout every 
State of Europe, mud veft in feme clafs of the 
inhabitants of Hinduftan, either fovereign or fub- 
je£t. If it were denied to the zemindar (a de¬ 
nomination, which readily fuggefled the term of 
landholder, for its equivalent), the fovereign has 
been thought the only member of the State, to 
whom that property could be attributed. Be- 
fides the prefumption arifing from the literal in- 
terpretaiioVrpf the name, the hereditary fucceffion 
of zemindars pointed out thefe, for the real pro- 
i^rietors: and, although the fucceffion did not 
follow the rules of inheritance eftabliflied by Jaw 
Tor landed property and admitted in praflice 

for 
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for real eftafe.? of which the revrfiue had been 
granted away by Governmentj andnlthough the 
he’-t'ditary fucceffion to offices of ac(j.ount (7) was, 
as regular and as familiar, as it was to zemindaris; 
the advocates for the rights of Z'jraindars deemetl 
the argument concluGve, or appealed to humanity 
in fupport of it. For, perceiving no competitor 
but the fovercign, for the lordfhip of the foil, it 
efcaped their obfervalion, that the rights of more 
numerous claffes might be involved in the quef- 
tion, and that the appeal to humanity might well 
be retorted. 

Th ESE, and other arguments, were a {filled by 
confiderations of expediency, which decided the 
queftion 5 and accordingly the zemindars are now 
acknowledged as proprietors of the foil. Yet it 
has been admitted by a very high authority, that 
anciently the fovercign was the fuperiour of the 
foil; that the zemindars were officers of revenue, 
juflice, and police; that their office was frequent¬ 
ly, but not neceffarily, hereditary; that the culti¬ 
vator of the foil, attached to his pofTeffion with 
the right to cultivate it, was fubjeflt lo^payments 
varying according to particular ag'-^eraents and 
local cuftoms; that, in general, iie continued on. 


{7) CanungOB, 


the 
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t^ejjpj<i; 4 iut'jt!hat the revenue to be paid by him 
to the State was to be determined by the zemin¬ 
dars (8 j. Jfs this correfponds nearly with our 
own opinion! it is the lefs necefTary to offer ar¬ 
gument and\roof in fupport of-the fentimenti 
which we enter\in (9}. The raial certainly had 
a title by occupancy, in right of which he might 
retain the land, without reference to the will and 
approbation of a fuperiour; but /'ubjeft to contri¬ 
butions for the fupport of the State. To affefs 
and collcB thofe contributions, regulated as they 
were by local cuftoms or particular agreenaents, but 
varying at the fame time with the neceflities of the 
ilate, was the bufinefs of the zemindar, as a perma¬ 
nent, if not as an hereditary, officer. For the 
due execution of his charge, he was checked 
by permanent and hereditary offices of record 
and account. 

In recognifing a proprietary right belonging 
to zemindars, no more can have been intended, 
than to difclaim all pretenGons on the part of^ 
the fovereign to a property in the foil; not to 

8) View of plans, &c. 

{9) The compU-'i^of a new Digeft of Hindu law has examined 
_^the queftion of.^proilorty in the foil. His difiertation on tbh 
iobjecf 'is curious^i^ fanciful. See the tranflation of the Digeft 
Vol. II, page 62,; 


I 


abridge 
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abridge or annul the rights and privileges uf 
other claffes. But, under the acknowledgment of 
it, occafion muft frequently recur /or the par¬ 
ticular vindication of every priv'Wge, which 
feems to clafli with the property fo acknow¬ 
ledged to be veiled in zemindars. The fuc- 
ceflion of occupants will gradually afford to the 
zemindars, as landholders, the opportunity of 
limiting the tenures: leafehold farmers will 
fucceed to privileged occupants; and the rights 
of other claffes will be likewife abridged. Per¬ 
haps the certainty of ftipulated rent may never- 
thelcfs be a full compenfation for the lofs of 
an indefeafible right of poffellion. 

The rent, or revenue, regulated by the 

tenures which we have deferibed, was not fuffi- 

ciently certain, and does not include all the 

dire6l payments required from the raiats. The 

intricacy of multiplied demands feems to have 

been ftiidioufly preferved by the natives, becaufe 

it facilitated, frauds and exaQions. Many col- 

leftions of the nature of land-rents^were ranked 

< 

among the Sayer or internal duties • eftablifhed 
fees, and cuftomary prefents, as as occa- 

fional contributions, were not brought on the 
regifter of the revenue: and Stoppages werj 
made for fpecial purpofes. None of thefe did, 

ftrift!/ 



form a part of the land reve¬ 
nue; and thoy have been therefore referved for 
feparate conaderation. 


The SayAr. of the nature of land-rent, con* 
Oils of groun\rent for the Gtc of houfes and 
gardens, revenue drawn from fruit trees, paf-' 
tures and math, and rent of fifheries. Other 

-. •v> 

articles of Sayer, collefled within the village, 
have been abolilhed ; fuch for example, as mar- ^ 
ket tolls, and perfonal taxes. The fees allud¬ 
ed to were the perquifites of petwaris, niendils, 
canungos, zemindars, and other officers: cuf- 
tomary prefents, fome of which refembled Ones 
on the renewal of leafes, were alfo payable to 
the officers of the revenue. Occafional, as well 
as eftabnihed, contributions were required for 
works of general utility; fuch as dams, dikes, 
refervoirs, and bridges. Stoppages were roollly 
made for charitable ufes, fometimes for the per¬ 
quifites of zemindars, canungos, and other of¬ 
ficers ; occalionally for publick works. 


Ground/ients were not ufually levied from 
r^iats engpged in hufbandry. They enjoyed 
an exempt?::'^ for their houfes, and, in fome 
places, for ithmr gardens and orchards; but this 
immunity laftOT no longer, than while they main- 

I 2 tai« 



taincd their tillage: and, if they'jihaifged^^ijf’r 
place of abode, they could not remove their 
huts without paying the value, or, eftablilhed 
modus. In fome diftrifls, however, the culti¬ 
vating raiats did pay groundrej*.; and it was 
for the moft part brought upon the record of 
the land revenue. Generally fpeaking, ground- 
rent was paid by fuch refidents, as were not 
engaged in bufbandry, for the land which they 
occupied in their manufaflures, as well as for 
their houles. It was not ufually regulated by 
the quantity of ground which they pofleffed, but 
was proportioned to the means of different de- 
feriptions of traders and artifans. Brahmens, and 
perfons of rank, commonly enjoyed an immu¬ 
nity. Some alfo were exempted on account of 
poverty; others (lo) becaufe they gave with¬ 
out reward a portion of their labour for the 
benefit of the publick, or for the fervice of 
their fuperiours. In many places traders and 
artifans paid no direft groundrent, being fufS- 
ciently afleffed with other taxes. 


The revenue of fruit-trees is paid ei.her in kind 


(lo) For example, potters who were bjund to fapply tra¬ 
vellers gratis. Add to this, the unpaid labour of many clafles 
for their zemindar’s benefit, and for .tliat-' of other pubiick 
officers. 
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Mjy aJfeK: of the produce, or in cafli upon a nume¬ 
ration of the trees. In Tome inftances, it is 
brought on/the record of the land revenue. In 
feveral diAricts, the hufbandmen enjoy the 
benefit of ^common pafture; in others, they 
hire referved \ieadows; moftly, they pay for 
pafturage in the form of a tax impofed upon 
individuals, or regulated by the number of cattle 
maintained by each perfon. The revenue of 
math may be regulated in the fame manner with 
pafturage; or the grafs lands may be referved, 
and the grafs may be cut and fold for the 
landholder’s benefit. The revenue of pifearies 
is obtained by occafionally drawing the fifhery 
on the landholder’s account, after which any per¬ 
fon may. fifh as a gleaner; or fiftiermen are licenf- 
ed for fixed fums, or for a proportion of the pro¬ 
duce, regulated by rates or by exprefs agreements. 
In general pifcaj-ies, as well as referved pafturcs 
and grafs lands, were let in farm. 

Other Sayers confifted of tolls on (hops, on 
the weighing of merchandife, or on the verifying 
of fcales a|d weights, on imports and exports, on 
purchalfes ’md fales, on tranfport by land or by 
water, and on ferries and halting places; pcrfonal 
taxes atfo anciently levied as a capitation 

on 
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(i 1) on Hindus; more recently, as a tax o.|sr jirof e f« 
fions. Some of thefe tolls and impoll^, payable in 
the villages by raiats contributing alfo j,to the land 
revenue, were commuted for a mo^us. Moft 
were levied at markets ; and the tollv/ affumed the 
form of duties and cuftoms, at the j rincipal marts. 

These Sayers have been abolifhed. To ex¬ 
amine the rules by which they were levied, would 
be now fuperfluous ; it might gratify curiofity, but 
could anfwer no ufeful purpofe. The rules were 
not fufficiently certain 5 this circumftance, added 
to the multiplicity of various colle£|;ions, fubjeftcd 
commerce to undue exaftion§. 


Fees, contributions, and ftoppages, requite nq 
detailed explanation. It has been already men¬ 
tioned, that fees were moftly the pcrquiGtes of the 
native publick officers; occaGonal contributions 
were required for works of general utility; aqd 
ftoppages were moftly made for charitable purpo- 

{11) A poll tax called Jaziyeh was itnpofcd by the Khalif Omar, 
on all perfona not of the Mufclman faith. The Muharamedan 
conquerors of Hinduftan impofed it on the Hindbl, as infidels. 
It was remitted by the Emperor Akber. l^everthi lefs, perfonjil 
taxes were levied under the fame appellation, s'/ fo modern a 
period as the late abolition of Sayers in Beftgal j but the in. 
fiances were rare, and it was only another for the pro- 

feffional tax paid by the Hindu artifans. 


fes 
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K'f, for official perquifites, occafional- 

ly for publict ufes. 

Improvei^ents, benefiting the lands of a fin- 
glc tenant, nal!>|l be undertaken by himfelf, on 
his own account for his own advantage; fucb, 
for example, as hedges, ditches, and wells. For 
great undertakings of lefs limited advantage, fuch 
ajjjams and ponds, the tenants intcrefted therein 
unite in a common concern. But publick works 
of greater magnitude, fueh as dikes, roads, ca¬ 
nals, refervoirs, and bridges, muft be undertaken 
by the landlord for the common benefit of him¬ 
felf and of his tenants; or by him, or by fome 
.other perfon, from motives of publick fpirit. 
This ha&been no unufual incentive; and it was 
formerly deemed unpopular to require repay¬ 
ment : but fometimes the landlord did claim re- 
imburfement by dircQ payments; and it is equi¬ 
table he fliould do fo, if the lands, improved by 
fuch works, were already let to tenants. In fuch 
cafes, reimburfement could only be obtained by 
an immedi|itc fubfeription, or by an increafe of 
rent; and.,* in the prevailing tenures, the rents 
could only be raifed by a fpecial tax or contribu¬ 
tion. 

The conf'lljutions and ftoppages, which were 

not 



not*ppIie(l to publick works, were eiiheno^a 
priated to charitable piirpofes; or, together with 
fees, fupported the native provincial officers. 
, Tbefe charitable purpofes included t<he mainte¬ 
nance of hcipiefs poor, with the fupport of priefts 
and mendicants, and the endowrrfents of temples 
and colleges. Befides eftabliffied contributions 
in money, or in kind, levied on the authority of 
patents, or of the written confent of the inha¬ 
bitants, and befides allowances paid out of ftop- 
pagestnade upon a fimilar authority, the revenue 
,of diftri<£ts was charged with penfions and cuftom- 
ary alms; or it was partly alienated as a fund for 
thefe purpofes. The publick officers had alfo a 
provifion in free lands, befides the allowances 
charged on the revenue, and befides the fees and 
perquifites received from the .people. 

Numerous are the diftindions of fuch allow¬ 
ances, according to the periods of payment, the 
form in which they were levied, or the fund 
whence they iffued, the appropriation of the pen- 
fion, or the motive from which it was granted; 
a\\ thefe conftitute an ufelefs nomencl,iturc unde- 
ferving theatteniion of fuch, as are not'coropellel 
by official duty to learn thofe terms?: 


FREE lands are likewife diftinguiffied according 
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‘ ^ theiRapprijpiiations, for Brahmens, bards, en- 
comiafts, afcqticks, priefts, and mendfcants; or, 
for a provifi’on to the feveral publick offi¬ 
cers ft 2); t\r they were dcfcribed by terms of 
a general impV^t, ufed in a reftriQed acceptation. 
Thefe, alfo, it ^ould be fuperfluous to fpeclfy ; 
one, however, merits attention, as ic throws fomc 
light on a general fubjefl. 

JBE Serlhicen was held upon a patent granted 
by an officer of the State; but that patent was 
grounded on the written confent of the inhabi¬ 
tants of the diftrift, who agreed to make good 
among themfelves the revenue of the lands fo 
alienated. To underfland this, it is neceffary to 
advert to the record (13) of the affeffment as 
diftnbute'd on the villages, which was formed at 
an early period under the Moghul government. 


(12) It deferves notice, that the provifion in money and in 
kind, for zemindars and canungos, bore the fame denomination 1 
(Nancar). If the zemindars bad been proprietors of the foil 
paying a fixed land-tax, why had they a provifion ? or, if they 
were not officers like canungos, why did their provifion bear 
the fame denoi^ ination f 

(■13) Firft formed by the celebrated Raja Toder Mull. He 
did not live to complete it for the whole of Bengal proper. In 
this province the Tuct'm of the Tumdr was finally formed at a 1 
modem period. The Tuatm of the Juma in dams was com¬ 
pleted in Akber’i reign. 
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and by whitfb the collcQion of the r^verw^i^was^ 
regulated. When lands were grafted by the 
fovereign, the revenue was alienate^ according 
totfhis record j and it was transferi^ed together 
with the lands, from the revenueyjffice, to the 
grand Almoner’s or the Vizir’s re^i^fter, according 
as it was appropriated for charitable and religious 
ufes, or for civil and military purpofes. There 
it became a permanent fund (14) applicable to 
thefe purpofes, at the difpofal of the fover^rr; 
through the channel of thofe offices, whenever 
the land lapfed or efeheated. The fubordinate 
officers of government confequently had not the 
power of alienating the revenue of lands; but, to 
make grants, they had recourfe to the expedient 
of obtaining the confent of the inhabitants of 
the diftri£l to aflefs on their lands the recorded 
revenue of the ground intended to be granted 
away; and, as the record carried the diftribution 
no further than to the village, they affumed the 

(14) The pecuniary allowancej alfo formed a fund out of 
which the fovereign made grants; but the fubordinate officen 
had more influence in the difpofal of thefe allowances, than ia 
the diftribution of alienated lands: the generld fund of the 
province was increafed by any new grant made by a competent 
authority; or many feparatc funds were eftabliihcd by the aflign. 
meat of allowances on the land and fayer revenuei of diftiiAa 
and villages, or by grants authorizing private impoftt. 
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power bf gf-antingany fmaller portion of wafte 
land, without the acquiefcence of the people, or 
the fanftion of government: fuch grants would 
^be the moft 'frequent form of alienation, as the 
general confeit^ to a Serfliicen might not eafily be 
obtained. Aec<nrdingly the greateft part of the 
prefent free lands of Bengal proper were original¬ 
ly granted in fmall portions of wafte ground. 
N ^^ recorded revenue of few entire villages has 
■tSe^alienated. In the confufion, which interve¬ 
ned between the decline of the Mogliul, and the 
rife of theBritilh influence in Bengal, fome entire 
villages were indeed granted by the Subadars and 
their fubordinate officers; and they alfo difpofed 
of lands belonging to the alienated fund. But, as 
the Moghul referved the revenue of Bengal pro- 
per for the royal exchequer, and never affigned 
in this province any lands for the civil and milita¬ 
ry fund (15) and little for charitable ufes, few 
very large trafls are now exempt from revenue; 
and moft of the untaxed eftaces are too inconfide- 
rable to employ many tenants. 

The mo^e extenfive tracts of free lands are ma- 


(15) Excepting only the provifirtn in land for officers, who 
were employed in the immediate adminifttatioa and protefUon 
of the province itfelf. 
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haged in the ^ame mode as eftates affeflcd for re¬ 
venue. The fyftem of management, which an¬ 
ciently prevailed in fuch eftates, reqviires expla¬ 
nation. Every village was fuperintended by an, 
officer or publick fervant, whofe bdlinefs it was 
to affign land to new fetilers, and/to receive the 
rents of the occupants, by whatever rule they 
were adjufted : and in this he was checked by 
another officer, who was bound to keep a regift?', 
of every payment, and a record of every tranfac- 
tion, as well as to prepare accounts of the reve¬ 
nue due from each occupant, according to agree¬ 
ment or ufage, and generally to condu6l all the 
bufinefs, in which writing is requifite; while the 
officer firft mentioned performed the duties of a 
land bailiff. But the fignature of both was necef- 
fary to the authenticity of every document, whe¬ 
ther it were a leafe, a receipt or acquittance, or 
any other adjuftment of account. They were not 
however amenable to the fame fuperiour: the 
ope was fubordinate to the general office of re¬ 
cord for the whole diftrift; the other was accoun¬ 
table to the perfon entitled to receive the reve¬ 
nue, The canungo, who held the office of re¬ 
cord now alluded to, kept a regifter of every re¬ 
venue tranfaftion, and of every regulation of Go¬ 
vernment, together with a record of ufages of the 
diftri£l. He was a chjpck on the officers of reve- 
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nue: and the control may have been effe^lual, 
fo long a$ he had the nomination of the accoun¬ 
tants employed in each village. But, though the 
canungo in fome provinces long continued to be 
confulted in the nomination of the accountants, 
tbefe became officers of the colleftions; and the j 
canungo's control in faS ceafed from the time j 
when the fyftem of farming the revenue was gene- ’ 
Vally introduced. 

Of this prafHce no trace appears in the Ayceft 
Akbcry. There the officers of government are 
inllru^ed to colleft the revenue from the huf- 
bandman and remit their colledions to the 
treafury. At what period the perfons charg¬ 
ed with colleSions became refponilble for 
the amount to be levied by them, does not 
appear with certjunty ; but fo early as the reign 
<jf Aurengzib, we find the diwans required 
to fend amins and croris to each pei^ana at 
the proper feafon, and the bufinefr of the 
amin is defcribed (i6) to be “ that going from 
" village to village, he do afcertain. the circum- ' 
** fiances and the cultivation of the perganas; 


(j 6 ) Patenfs for offices contain general infiruftions relative ta 
the duties of the officer. This extraft from an amin’s patent is 
uto f.o» . b«k otbm. .onapilrf i, to 
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** and, with proper conGderation for the beneGt 
“ of government, and cafe of the raiats, adjuft 
*' the revenue in due feafon ; and annually fend 
to the fuperiour office the ufual reebrds of the 
" revenue, with the agreements of zemindars 
“ and' with engagements for the colleflions under 
“ the crori’s fcal, taking care that thefe agree- 
“ ments do contain fpecified inftalments : and he 
is thoroughly to examine in the prefence of the 
*' raiats, the crori’s accounts, and give them cre"^ 
** dil accordingly." 

Here the zemindar as regular colleSor, or 
the crorl in a temporary truft, is required to en¬ 
gage for fpecifick inftalments : although the reve¬ 
nue they are to receive, is adjiiffed by another 
officer, and although they are to account for the 
whole of their coUe£tions. This would fcarcely 
be intelligible, had we not feen, in modern prac¬ 
tice, the perfon who was intruffed with the col- 
leftions, made anfwerable for the expefted reve¬ 
nue without being allowed to benefit by any fur- 
plus beyond his fixed faiary, and authorized 
emolument. The pradice fecras to have been 
adopted to enforce diligent attention, and to 
prevent defalcations on frivolous pretences. Ic 
mud be undeiftood, that the officer of colledions 
would be exonerated, if he could make it appear. 



that the deficiency was unavoidable; but fuch is 
the difficulty of obtaining juftice, when it aiTumes 
the form of indulgence, that he would rather defire, 
as a compenfation for the rifk of lofs, to obtain 
a fanQion for a conringenc profit ; and this would 
be the more readily allowed, as the excefs rauft 
have been ufually embezzled, becaufe the fupc- 
riour, having affumed a ftandard of expeflation, 
S^ij|d not ftridly fcrutinize the accounts of an 
officer, who had fulfilled that expeflation; and 
thus, probably, the perfon, who was intruded 
with the colleflions, gradually became a farmer 
of the revenue. The tranfition was eafy from the 
feleAion of an officer who was to become anfwer- 
able for the revenue, of from the rcfponfibility 
required/rom the hereditary collefilors, to the ac¬ 
ceptance of tenders from a farmer to whom offici¬ 
al authority was committed in confideration of the 
revenue which he engaged to pay. 

This fyftero, which cannot be too much repro¬ 
bated, did not become univerfal, nor were its ill 
confequcnccs fully felt, until it was ufed, among 
other expedients, by Kafim Ali Khan, to obtain 
afudden and large increafe of revenue. Unable 
to realize the revenue for which they engaged, if 
they adhered to the rules by which the payments 
of occupants had been hitherto regulated, the far¬ 
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wers difrcgarded ufage and engagements, and i'm- 
pofed taxes (17) at pleafure, which they enforced 
by violence and coercion. Occupants had re- 
courfe to the defperate remedy of emigration. 
Their harvcft and private property were confifca- 
ted, and the praSice of aflcffing on the remain¬ 
ing cultivators, the deficiency arifing from dcfer- 
tion became general. 

Husbandmen, thus difcouraged by oppref^ 
fion, abandoned or neglcfted their cultivation. 
To induce them to refume it, farmers allowed 
every indulgence which they alked; advanced 
money to thofe who needed pecuniary aid, and 
granted every fiipulation which was required: 
but fo foon as the corn was ripe, they forgot eve¬ 
ry promife, and eafily found pretences for annul¬ 
ling agreements made with fimple unfufpedling 
peafants, or ihameleily infringed their engage¬ 
ments, without any pretence but their own wants. 
Hence arofe that habitual breach of faith, the re¬ 
mains of which are yet perceivable. The gene¬ 
ral difregard of ufage and agreements rendered 

(ij) A ftrong inftance occurred in one dillridV, where, in the 
fifth month of the year, a general cefi of thirty per centum was 
impofed by Kafim Ali’s amil. The revenue fell in fucceeding 
years far below the former ftandard, and has nevei been fully rc- 
srieved. 
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the offices of account and control ufdefs and nu¬ 
gatory. Their authority has never been refto- 
led. 

When Covernmant turned its attention to 
check thefe abufes; and, without difeontinuing 
a farming fyttem, or rclinquifhing a high revenue, 

t ieavoured to regulate the conduft of the far- 
rsf and to enforce a ftrift adherence to all ex- 
ifting engagements with occupants and cultiva¬ 
tors ; the farmers, thus controled in their avow¬ 
ed oppreffions, had recourfe to indirefl; methods. 
Favouring a few leading cultivators, they ob¬ 
tained through their influence general agree¬ 
ments to authorize exa&ions and impofts. Pca- 
fants became farmers of revenue, with the view of 
granting, on their own authority, reduQions in 
the rent of the lands occupied by themfelvcs; 
and continued to farm the revenue, that they 
might perpetuate their undue advantages. The 
peafants at large were difeouraged by an unequal 
afleflment: and the favoured few did not ufe to 
the heft advantage the lands which they held, 
hut formed that clafs of intermediate tenantry, 

■ which has been already mentioned in another 
place. (i8). 


(i8) P.ige 6i. 
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It would be endlefs to defcribe aJl the abufci 
which had grown up; they were fonumerous, that 
the permanence of the prefent tenure is infuffici- 
cnt to excite the landlord to the arduous under¬ 
taking of refiifying abufes, and of regulating the 
rents; difcouraged, as he is, by the difficulty of 
difcriminating the juft rights of the tenantry from 
their colluftve advantages, and controled by ti e 
litigioufnefs of tenants, who conteft every ^rnt, 
and avail themfelves of every artifice, which the 
forms of judicial proceedings can permit them to 
praQifei 

The farming fyftem, though adopted by the pro¬ 
prietors of free lands, was not purfued to fuch 
excefs: of courfc it was not followed by the long 
train of ill confequences which we have now in¬ 
dicated. Having a permanent intereft in the 
land, and being under no neceffity of levying a 
fpecifick fum, whether the tenants could afford it 
or not, the proprietors of free lands had npt the 
fame inducements to rackrent their eftates, which 
thofe had, who were bound for definite payments, 
either as zemindars, or as temporary farmers. > 

The renters of free lands, engaging for a mo¬ 
derate revenue proportioned to the dues which 
are regularly demandable from the tenants, were. 
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ndl led to the fame violent, or to the fame indl- 
reft, methods of oppreffion; nor did fimilar abu- 
fes arife from the fuccefsful refiftance Of cuttning 
againft power. The' rents of the tenants continu¬ 
ed lefs intricate ahd lefs unequal. The average 
afTeirraent might perhaps differ little; but it was 
not fo unequally diftributed ; and confequently the 
peafantry at large was not fo much depfeflTed, 

Tats is confirmed by a comparifon with trafts 
of land, for which renters had obtained perpetual 
Icafes, whether they were themfelves zemindars 
of the diftrift, or farmers only of the land which 
they held. Though not originally affelfed lower 
than other eftates, yet, having become a perma¬ 
nent poffeffion before the long continuance of the 
farming fyftem had introduced all the abufes 
which have been defciibed, they retained the ad¬ 
vantage of an equal and uniform alTefTment. 

Among the lands afleffed with revenue, tho 
condition of large zemindar/s was more deplorable 
than that of fmaller eftates. The zemindari of one 
individual (19) formerly comprehended thirteen ' 
tlioufand fquare miles. Several others too were 
very extenfive. Many were too great to be whol- 




(19) The zemindar of Rajfhahl. 
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ly faperiateaded by the owners tbemfelves. At 
the fame time the magnitude of the fam, which a 
proprietor was bound to pay, deterred him from 
delegating the fuperintendence to irrefponfible 
fervants. He was willing to divide his rifle, by 
underletting his eftate to farmers; and he prefer¬ 
red this management which was fanflioned by 
modern praftice, to the bolder attempt of regula*.* 
tion and reform ; which, from the long prevalence 
of abufes, would alfume the appearance of inno¬ 
vation and hazardous experiment. The fame 
confiderations muft have had fome influence with 
the proprietors of fmaller traQs of land ; but, ha¬ 
ving their whole property within the reach of their 
own fuperintendence, being minutely acquainted 
with the circumftances of every part of the eftate, if 
they did not altogether difufe the praflice of un¬ 
derfarming, they at leaft exercifed judgment in 
the conduft of it, and raoftly gave fome attention 
to the remedying of abufes. 

Ij confiderations of general welfare ought to 
fuperfede our feelings for the lofs fuftained fay 
individuals, the difmemberment of large pio- 
perties might be deemed a fortunate circum- 
ftance. Meafures tending to encourage the fub- 
divifion of landed eftates among heirs, according 
to the common laws of inheritance, are for the 

fame 



fame reafon well judged and confident with good 
policy; but this muft be taken with foinc limita¬ 
tion. ^ 

An iiiferiour and fubordinate clafs of pro- 
prietors hold petty eftates. In the weftern pro¬ 
vinces, where the office of the firft receiver of 
v^ents (20} has in fome infttinces become hereditary, 
the clafs of inferiour proprietors may have had 
its origin in the admiflion of heirs to fuccced 
to the fubordinate offices of colle6lion under the 
zemindar. But this cannot be the origin of the 
petty properties which are common in the eaftern 
diltrifls of Bengal. Thefe tenures feem rather 
to have been an extenfion of the rights of oc¬ 
cupants* from vague permanence, to a declared, 1 
hereditary, and even transferrable, intereft. 
They all bear a fixed quitrentfor portions of land 
which are to be inherited in regular fucceffion ; 
and fome were undertlood to authorize the 
transfer by fale or donation, and confequentJy 
conferred every right which conftitutes a real 
property: others, not compatible with alienation 
Ify fale or gift, formed an imperfeft and depen¬ 
dant property, which neverthelefs was inheritable 
in'regular fucceffion. But both, by abufe, be- 


(20) The Mukkedcin or mundil. 
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come liable to a variable afTelTment, in common 
with the lands of other occupants. The untrans- 
ferrable but hereditary properties ftill, however, 
remained a little fupcriour ^o the common ri^ht 
of occupancy; becaufe this ccafcd with polTcflion, 
whereas the hereditary title authorized the laaU 
lukdar or his heir to refume pofleflion, though 
his aftual occupancy might have been interrupted. 

* 

These dependant taalluks (for fo they are 
generally called) were rated to the aflreflment of 
the village as it (lands on the record already 
nientioned(21); at firll the objeQ was a fpecification 
of the revenue to be paid; afterwards it only 
became a defignation of the property: in the 
intermediate period it ferved to regulate their 
aflual afTeffment by adding the new taxes to the 
recorded rent, in the fame proportion, at which 
their fuperiour zemindars were rated. The 
alienable properties above mentioned compre¬ 
hend nearly the whole of the eftates, which have 
been fcparated, under the name of taalluks (22}, 
from the jurifdiftion of fuperiour landholders; 


(21) Page 52. 

(22) Some taalluks feem to hare been the zemindar! te. 
, nure fubdivided ; others, not entitled to be deemed indepen¬ 
dent, were no better than permanent kafes of land held in 
farm. 
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while the other tenures, which we have mention¬ 
ed as likewife prevailing in the eaftern diftrids, 
continue fubordinate to the zemindars; but in 
both, the affeffinent has long ceafed to be re¬ 
gulated by any certain rule. Many dependant ^ 
taallukdars have neverthclefs preferved the be¬ 
nefit of a quitrent fixed in perpetuity, 

INSTATES which were originally fmall.beingfub- 
divided according to the rules of inheritance fix¬ 
ed by the Hindu or by the Mohammedan law (23), 
foon fplit into minute portions fo inconfiderabie, 
that the publick accounts exhibit independent 
taallukdars afTefled with an annual revenue, of 
a few pence; yet the heirs, attached to their 
pofl'effions, often limit their induflry to their paltry 
efiates; or even content themfelves indolently 


(19) Kftates of Mufelmans are more rapidly fubdivided 
than thofe of Hindus. The law of family partnerlhip gene, 
rally pteferves the unity of the ellates held by Hindus. This, 
however, is not the moll material difference. The Hindu law 
divides property in equal (hares among heirs of the fame 
degree, but without commonly admitting the participation of 
females. In general, thefe only inherit in default of male 
heirs. The Arabian law alTigns to feveral relations their 
fpecifick portions as allotted by the Koran; and divides the 
remainder of the inheritance among the refiduary heirs; giv. 
ing equal (hares to all males of the fame degree, and half the 
portion of males, to females in the fame degree of confanguinL- 
♦y. 
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to attempt maintaining, on the income ot a 
fubdivided patrimony, the unprofitable idlenefs 
of an opulent predecelTor. Induftry muft be 
unfucxefsfuU where it is limited to force the 
maintenance of a family from an inadequate 
portion pf land. Petty poffedions are almoft an 
irrefiftible inducement to this unprofitable dili¬ 
gence ; but fufficient fecurity in leafehold tenures, 
and the experienced advantage of larger farms, 
ought to induce petty proprietors to extend their 
induftry beyond the limits of their own eftates. 
As for idle indigence, it ultimately finds its own 
remedy, though at the expenfe of population. 
Meantime the more numerous a clafs of unprofi* 
table citizens becomes, the greater is the prefent 
evil. The juftice and policy of limiting the 
fubdivifion of landed property may be queftioned; 
but certainly it Ihould not be encouraged, to a 
minute degree of fubdivifion. 

It may even be doubted whether fubdivifion 
of property in arable land be not an evil, though 
it were not carried further than may leave eftates 
of fufficient magnitude to afford to the proprie-. 
tors an humble fubfiftence. The Indian land¬ 
holder is too much difpofed to reft fatisfied- in 
the indolent enjoyment of the produce of his 
land, neither applying himfelf to hufbandry on his 
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own eftate, nor to any other occupation whence 
he might derive fome aid to his fmall income. 
Straitened in his circumftances, he exafts the 
utmoll rent from his tenant. Greater proprie¬ 
tors, unlefs impelled by the difEcuUies of an ex- 
ccflivc contribution to the revenue, might pur- 
fue their own intcreft in allowing favourable 
terms to their tenants. A clafs of wealthy 
t-'tizens contributes to the profperity of the 
State, by their encouragement of elegant arts; 
though the furefl; token of a thriving nation is 
ceriuinly found in the confumption of fuperfluities 
by the people at large, when affluence permits 
the general ufe of more than the mere neceflaries 
of life. But the confumption and ufe of mere 
food and apparel, by a fet of idle and indigent 
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landholders, contributes nothing to general prof¬ 
perity; it iliows only an unprofitable population. 
Th is clafs of needy proprietors is numerous 
in Bengal. But even the greateft landholders 
are not in a fituation to allow that indulgence 
and accommodation to their tenants, which might 
be expebled on viewing their income. Ref- 
ponfible to government for a tax originally cal¬ 
culated at ten-elevenths of the expeQed rents of ’ 
their eftates, they have no probable furplus above 
their expenditure, to compenfate for their rifk. 
In any the greateft calamity, a mode-rate tax muft 
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leave to the proprietor fame income; On the 
contrary, a common evil muft bear down him, 
who is affeffed with ten-elevenths, or even with 
three quarters, of his receipts. Any calamity, 
any accident, even a delay in his recoveries, may 
involve a zemindar in difficulties from which no 
economy nor attention can retrieve him. He 
is not therefore likely to be an indulgent and for¬ 
bearing landlord. 

From this view of the condition of landhol¬ 
ders, we are led to the confideration of the cir- 
cumftanccs of tenants; and to inquire whether 
the grofs produce of the lands fufficiently reward 
the labour employed for its produflion ; and in 
what degree of eafe, it fupports the claffcs who 
fubfift by their induftry. The opulence of the 
commonalty conftitutes the wealth of the nation; 
and the country may be deemed flouriffiing, in 
proportion as the peafants are in an cafy con. 
dition. Their general mode of life, compared 
with what may be deemed reafonable wants,' will 
fhow whether the people at large are well or ill 
fupported; confidering at the fame time the re¬ 
ward of labour, to determine whether voluntary 
abftemioufnefs, or real poverty, debar them .*'poin 
a fuller gratification of their wants. But, fince 
the earnings of country labour cannot be treated 
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oi fcparately from the detail of hufbandry, wc fliall 
refume that fubjefit. 


CHAPTER V. 

Profits of Hujhandry in Bengal. 

W E have deferibed the peafants as applying 
the labour, which they give to hufban- 
dry, folely to ground ufed on their own account* 
and we have mentioned a clafs of tenantry mo¬ 
nopolizing land, to relet it to the aClual culti¬ 
vator at an advanced rent, or for half the pro¬ 
duce ; but it muft be underftood, that, though 
this too* generally deferibe the whole tenantry, 
peafants are not wanting, who fuperintend the 
culture performed by their fervants or by hired 
labourers; fuch are Biahmins and others who 
are reftrained by prejudice from perfonal la¬ 
bour; or men of other tribes, whofe circum- 
flances admit of their contenting themfelves with 
fuperin^nding the management of the land; or 
lefs opulent perfons, who neverthelefs call in the 
alBllance of hired labour to aid their own. Rcfer- 
^ce being had to the quantity of land tenanted^ 
perhaps the greateft part would be found to be 
M 2 held 
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held by tenants who do employ labourers. But, 
lince the fervants often till ground on their own ac¬ 
count alfo, the peafants were truly, in refpeO; of 
number, deferibed as labouring unaffifted on the 
lands which they ufe. 

A CULTIVATOR, who cmploys fervants, en¬ 
tertains one for every plough, and pays him 
monthly wages, which, on an average, do. not 
exceed one rupiya per menfem ; in a cheap 
diftriQ, we have found tbs monthly hire as low as 
eight anas. But the talk, on a medium of a 
bigha a day, is completed by noon. The cattle 
is then left to the herdfman’s care, and the 
ploughman follows other occupations during the re¬ 
mainder of the day; moftly be cultivates fomeland 
on his own account; and this he generally rents 
from his employer for a payment in kind. The 
quantity of land, commonly ufed by the plough¬ 
man, is afeertained by the ufage of fome dif- 
triQs, which authorize a fpecifick quantity of 
land to be underlet by tenants; namely for each 
plough two bighas, equal to three of the ftandard 
to which we reduce the variable meafures of 
land (i). 

(i) At half produce, and cultivated folely by the perldiial 
labour of the ploughman, three bighas cannot pay the labour 
with rrore than fevcii rupiyas per annum: they miift be added to 
tiiC monthly rupiya paid by his employer. I r 
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If the herd be fufiBcicnt to emnlnv on" rrr« 
fon, a fervnnt is entertained; ami receives, in 
money, food, and clothing, to the value of one 
rupiya and a half per raenfem. The fame herdf- 
man however generally attends the catile of 
feveral peafants, receiving, .for every head, a 
monthly allowance equal to about half an ana. 
One herdfman can tend fifty oxen or cows. 

Where feveral ploughs are kept, the peafant 
ufually has a pair of oxen particularly afligned 
to the implement which fupplies the purpofe of 
a harrow ; for this is thought to require ftronger 
cattle than are fufficient for labour. A plough, 
complete, cofts lefs than a rupiya. The price of 
a grooved beam, ufed as a harrow to break and 
level the ground, is yet more inconfiderable. 
The cattle employed in hufbandry are of the 
fmalleft kind: they coft on an average not more 
than five rupiyas each (2). 

•fHE price of this labour may be computed 

f (a). The average price of cattle for hulbandry throughout 
Rngal might perhaps be taken ftill lower than five rupiyas, for 
they are bought in the vicinity of Calcutta at five and fix rupiyas 
*an.».'’d. 


from 
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from the ufual hire of a plough, which we date, 
on the medium refult of our inquiries, at twp 
anas per diem. 

The fame cattle are alfo employed to drag an 
implement, which bears fome refemblance to the 
harrow, but which is ufed for rice and f jme other 
objefts to thin a luxuriant vegetation, and to 
difperfe the plants equally in the field: it fervcs 
at the fame time to remove the weeds. 

For a hand weeding, the labourers are very 
generally paid in grain, inftead of money. Theif 
ufual daily allowance is from two to three fcrs, 
or twice as many pounds, of grain. They bring 
their own’hoes, which are fmall fpuds, and of 
which the coft is very trifling. Twenty labourers 
may weed a bigha in a day. For tranfplanting, 
the daily allowance, and the labour performed, 
are nearly the fame as for weeding. No tool 
' is required for tranfplanting rice, the whole 
operation being performed by the hand; hqt for 
other cultures, where a tool is requifite, an im¬ 
plement, refcmbling a hoe on a long handle ; or 
one like a chiffel, alfo on a long handle, is em¬ 
ployed. For hand hoeing, the large hoe, whicF. 
in Bengal ferves the purpofe of a fpade, is em¬ 
ployed, It is wide and curved, and fet on the 

handle 



handle at an acute angle: this compels the labour¬ 
er to ftoop much in working. The fame tool 
ferves for clearing of old lays, preparatory to 
opening them with the plough, and for other 
purpofes for which a fpade would be ufeful. 
The pay for digging, and generally for all coun¬ 
try labour, is regulated by the fame allowance, 
of two to three fers per diem, as abovementioned. 
But reaping is generally performed by con- 
tra 61 , the reapers being hired at a flieave in fix- 
teen, or, if they alio carry in the harveft, at a 
fheave in eight; and the whole expenfe of ga¬ 
thering the harvell may be paid with one mea- 
fure of grain in fix, which provides for the labour 
of reaping, carrying, winnowing, meafuring, and 
ftoring the crop. The thralhing is not included; 
for corn is not ufually thraflied, but is trodden 
out by the cattle of the farm. 

Though rice and pulfe may find a market in 
the hulk, and the talk of cleaning rice and fpiit- 
ling pulfe generally fall on the firfi purebafer; 
yet, not unfrequently employing the peafaiu's 
leifure, it may be counted among the labours of 
the cottage. It is executed with a wooden pellic 
mortar; or the rice is cleaned under a 
beater of very fimple contrivance, worked by a 
pedal. When the hulk has been removed by 

long 
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long beating upon the dry rice, fuch grain is pre¬ 
ferred for home confumption. If previoully 
fcalded, it is better adapted for prefervation, and 
has been therefore more approved in foreign com¬ 
merce. As the expenfeof fuel is nearly equal to 
the economy of labour, the allowance for hulking 
rice is almoft uniform, at a contrafl to return, in 
clean rice, five-eighths of the weight delivered in 
the hulk. The furplus, with the chalF or bran, 
pays the toil. 

WE lhall not have formed a jull notion of the 
reward of country labour, without comparing the 
price of it to what is gained by a cultiva¬ 
tor, who delivers half the produce in lieu of rent; 
in this comparifon, it will be unnecelTary to no¬ 
tice the fmall deduflions ufually made before par¬ 
tition. Some are favourable to the cultivator, be- 
caule they defray a part of his expenfes ; others un¬ 
favourable, becaufe they are taxes for the meafure- 
menl of the produce, or for religious appropriati¬ 
ons The advantage and difadvantage are perhaps 
nearly balanced, and we confider him as obtain¬ 
ing no more than an exaifl half of the produce to 
reward his labour, and defray his expenfes. 

Ten mans of rice are a large produce from 
one bigha, and a return of fifteen for one: 

Cultivator's 
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Cultivator’s Cure, - Mans 

4 

Seed which thfc proprietor 
of the land bad advanced, 
and which is repaid to him 
with too per centum by 
way of intereft - - - o a6 io§ 

The labour of reaping &c. 
at the rare of a fixth df 
the whole crop, - - i 26 lof 
Ditto weeding twenty days 
at 25 fer,- . - - - 1 10 o 

-3 23 5 

1 16 II 

Do. hulking, with the waftage at 
three-eighths, 021 4 

o 35 7 

thirty-five fers and feven fixteenths of clean rice, 
at the average rate of twelve anas for the 
man, are worth eleven anas nearly; and this does 
not pay the labour of ploughing, at two anas 
per diem for eight days. It appears then, that 
the peafant cultivating for half produce is not fo 
well rewarded for his toil, as hired labourers; 
and it mud be further noticed, that he is under 
the neceflity of anticipating his crop for feed 
and fubfiftence, and of borrowing for both, as 

N well 
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well as for his cattle and for the implements of 
hulbandry, at the ufurious advance of a quarter, 
if the loan be repaid at the fuccceding harveft, 
and of half if repaid later: we cannot then won¬ 
der at the fcenes of diftref?, which this clafs of 
cultivators exhibits; nor that they arc often com¬ 
pelled by accumulating debts, to emigrate from 
province to province. 

It is obvious, that, where the produce ii 
greater in proportion to the feed and to the quan¬ 
tity of land, the fum of labour remaining the 
fame, this partition of crop may leave to the pea. 
fant a fufficient payment for his toil; on the other 
hand, where it is lefs, it may be abfolutely un¬ 
equal to afford the fimpleft neceffaries. This is 
fo true, that, in molt lands, cultivation for 
this proportion of the crop is utterly impraOica- 
ble. We therefore took a higher produce, and 
eftimated lefs labour, than the general average 
would have fuggefted to us. But this mull be 
now noticed, together with the requifite leturn 
of profit on the outlay, to compare the average 
produce with rents paid in money. 

In the hufbandry of corn and fmall grains. It 
has been already Hated, that a confiderable pro¬ 
portion of the land yields feveral crops within the 

year; 
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year; much ind|rd yields only one; buf, on the 
other hand, the plaSice of crowding crops feems 
ill judged, and it returns lefs in proportion to the 
labour and expenle, than fucceffive cultivation. 
We may therefore affume, as the middle courfe 
of hufbandry, two yearly harvefts from each field ; 
one of white corn, and another of pulfe, oil 
feed, or millet. Not that, on a medium, land 
does aSually produce two annual crops; but 
the greater expenfe of cultivating two feparate 
portions for their refpeftive harvefts, at two diffe¬ 
rent fealons, is nearly compenfated by the profit 
of obtaining, in fome inftances, more than two 
crops from the fame field, where circumftanccs 
permit: at the fame time the quantity of ground, 
which is aftually ufed, is more than would be 
required, if all land uniformly yielded two har¬ 
vefts. 

A PLOUGH, with the ufual yoke of two or three 
pairs of oxen affigned to it, is equal in common 
maoagement to the full cultivation of fifteen 
bighas of land : and the expenfe, ettimated at 
twenty-two rupiyas eight anas, averages one 
rupiya and a half for the bigha. 


N 2 


Ploughman, 
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Ploughman, at one rupiya per'ncn- 
fein, - . _ - Kj, 

.Allowance to the hcrdfman, (fay for 
five oxen, at half an ana each) 
two anas and a half per menfem ; 
or, per annum - - - l 14 

Failure, two anas a head, annually, o lo 

Intereft on thirty rupiyas, the coft 
of the cattle, and on two rupiyas, 
the coft of the plough and other 
implements, at two per centum 
per menfem, including the wear 
and tear of the plough, atid the 
replacing of cattle, - - - 8 o 

22 8 

On the medium aftumed of two crops per 
annum, the produce may be taken at (even 
mans of rice in the hulk, and three and a half 
mans of pulfe or other grain gathered at the 
fecond harveft (3). 

Seven 

{3). In the firft volume of GUdwin’s Tranflation of the 
Ayeen Akbery, pagv 356, is a table of the mean produce of 
filch land as is regularly cultivated. It is calculated on a me¬ 
dium or three years. To compare this with our eltimate mar^ 
be curious. 

The bigha noticed by the Ayeen Akbery contains 3600 
fquare Ilahi Guz, and the man conMs of fort/ fers, each ier 

weighing 
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3 4r 
2 3 

l_2i 

I 6 


1 4 

1 8 

I 6 

8 

weighing thirty dams. The bigha, for which our eftimate is 
formed, contains i6oo fquare yards, and the man confifts of forty 
fers, containing eighty Sica Weight; 3600 Ilahi Guz are 
equal to 3025 fquare yards; and thirty dams to forty-three 
Sica Weight. 


Produre sf a big- ' 
ha ef 3600 Ila- 

The fame produre 
reduced to tho 

hi Gut, in mans 

bigha of 1604 

and fert of 
dams. 

30 

fquare yards in 
mans of 8o Sa. 
Wt. to the fer- 

Clean rice, average of three forti, - 16 33 

0 

- 4 3 S 

Wheat and barley, - - - - - 1238 

IPeafe, chiches, vetches, and other pulfe, 

8 

- 3 30 

* average of eight kinds, - - - 78 

0 

- 2 0 

Millet, average of two kinds, - 9*7 

Seeds yielding oil, average of three 

0 

- * 35 

y 

■ kinds, - . 616 

0 

- ' 35 
The 


Seven mans,j equal to Four mans 
and Bkfen fers of clean rice, at 
12 anas, _ - - Rs. 

Three and a half mans at 10 anas, 


Seed repaid, a twelfth ; and expenfc 
of reaping &c. a fixtb. 

Labour of fowing, weeding, See. 
•equal to two weedings, or forty 
day-labourers, at two and a half 
fers—2ms. 20 frs. at 8 ans. 
Labour of cattle for the plough, See. 
Rent, a fourth of the grofs produce, 
including all payments to the 
landholder or his officers. 
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The peafant confequently doer not derive from 
corn cultivation the very hurnBie-ipairitenai.ce 
which wc fuppofc, unlcfs his family lhare in the la¬ 
bour for which we calculate him to pay, or apply 
their leifure toother occupations; orunlcfs we take 
into account the profit drawn by him fronrthe land 
whichheunderletsio his ploughmenathalfprodace. 
In faCl, it is not upon the cultivation of grain, tli.it 
the peafant depends for his profit, or even for liis 
comfortable maintenance. In grazing diftriBs* 
it is the dairy, in others, it i.s the culture of fome 
more valuable produce, which aids the hufbandry 
of corn. In diftrifts, where cattle abound, the 
occupying of arable land is ncceflary to entitle the 
peafant to pafture in the forefl and on the downs a 
propoitionate herd of cattle : in other provinces, 
corn, though not equally profitable with dearer 
articles, ferves to alleviate the rifk attending the , 
cultivation of them ; for they feem precarious in 
exafl proportion to the greatnefs of the profit which 
they are expefted to afford. On the failure of his 
mulberry or his fugarcane, the peafant, had he no 
corn, muft fuffer the extremities of want; but, 
railing in that and other grain, a fufficiency for 
mere fubfiftence, he can wait the fupply of his 
other wants, from the fuccefs of other culture; 
or he can ireferve a hoard from the crop of a 
fnccefsful year, to meet the difficulties of one, 
that is calamitous. The 
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price of corn, which, in Bengal, fluftii- 
ates much more than in Europe (4), has a con- 
fiderabie influence on the value of moft other 
articles, though it cannot regulate the price of 
all (5). When the demand is limited to fevt 
perfons, as it is under a commercial monopoly, 
the purchafer is enabled to fix his own price. 
That of raw opium, for example, is regulated 
by G\)vernment; and the purchafe of filk alfo is 
almoft entirely in the hands of the Company's 
agents. This circumftance gives uniformity to 
the price of the raw material. The value of all 
fuch articles mull then be nearly uniform : at 


(4) Without famine or fcarcity, we have known corn 
four t:mci dearer at the iirft hand in one year, than in ihe 
preceding. In a chenp diflrift, rice in the hulk fold, one 
feafon, as low as eight mans for the rupiya. In the ioilow. 
ing year, it was eagerly putchafed at the rate of a rupiya for 
two mans. 

{5) When the crops of corn are very abundant, it is not 
only cheap, but wants a ready market. At the payments of 
rencs.are regulated by the feafon of harveft, the revenue ii 
due, and muft be paid, wheth.T there be, or be not, a vent 
for the produce. To meet the demand of rent, and to 
provide for other difturferaentt which the tenant hat imme¬ 
diate occafioo to make, he mull difpofe of other more ialea. 
ble produce, and even anticipate the harveft of it. Thus the 
eagernefs of the venders reduces the price of other articles in 
confequence of corn wanting a ready fale. For fome fuch 
reafon the price of corn ftems to have a greater influence on 
the genetai market in Bengal, than in ocher coiuxriet. 


leaft 
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lea ft their price can be affeflcd, but diftantly, bv 
the abundance of the harvcft. 

A peafant, who fliould place bis principal 
dependence on the culture of fucb produftions, 
muft experience abfolute want, if he fell a fcanty 
crop at no higher rate than abundant harvefts, 
at the fame time that corn bears a very advanc¬ 
ed price ; but, fo long as he fows a fufficient 
proportion of land with corn, he cannot be de- 
ftitute of food, whether the price of grain be 
high or low. From this and other culture, he 
can feldom fail of being alfo enabled to difeharge 
his rent, though he may be much ftraitened for 
the lupply of his various wants, over and above 
a bare fubfiftence. 

But the profits of cattle are lefs precarious: 
they confift in the increafe of ftock from kine, 
and in the milk of buffaloes. Cows are ufually 
fed near home on referved pafturcs, or on the 
wafte lands of the village: buffaloes, needing 
more nutriment, and thriving on rank vegeta¬ 
tion, do not find fufficient pafturage in populous 
diftriBs. The herds of this fort of cattle are 
mod numerous in the northern and weftern pro¬ 
vinces, where, in the rainy feafon, they find paf¬ 
turage on downs, which are never fubmerged; 

and 
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the dry ft'afon, on foreft lands, which are 
^ouly inundated during the rains. But many 
herds of buffaloes travel in the dry fcafon into 
the vaft forells, which border on Bengal. 

Cattle are grazed at a very fmall expenfe. 
It does not exceed eight annas a head annually 
for buiFdloes, and four anas for cows. A herdf- 
man lured to attend fifty cows, or thirty buf¬ 
faloes, at wages in grain, money and clothes, 
amounting to one rupiya and a half per menfem, 
(or lefs if the average be taken in grazing dif- 
iriQs only,} does in faO; receive an ana for 
each cow, and lefs than one ana for each buf¬ 
falo : but this average, which has been comput¬ 
ed for all Bengal, is higher than the ufual rates 
in gr/iing diftri 61 s; the whole annual expenfe 
incfdent to ftock capnot there exceed feven an¬ 
as for each buffalo, and three anas for each cow. 

The profits of the dairy arife from the fale of 
milk, of curds in various forms, and of clarified 
butter. As the lad is the only produce which 
admds of being tranfported to a diftant market, 
we calculate the profit as if the whole milk under¬ 
went this preparation. The buffalo cow daily 
fupplies .the dairy with two to three fers of milk. 
Upon an eftimate of milch kine, in the proportion 

O of 
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of two thirds of the whole herd' ^hroughot^t ths 
year, the annual produce is nearly fifteen ni'ant 
of milk for each cow. The dairyman will con- 
traft without wages to deliver two fers and a half 
of clarified butter for a man of milk. At this 
rate, the owner of the herd (hould receive thirty- 
feven fers and a half of clarified butter for fifteen 
mans of milk, and may difpofe of it for feven 
rupiyas and a half: out of this a dedudion muft 
be made for tranfport from the dairy to the mar¬ 
ket; Once, the cattle being ufually grazed in wild 
countries, the temporary hut, which ferves for a 
dairy, is remote from the market. This, however, 
with the expenfes eftimated at feven anas a head, 
will hardly reduce the annual profit much below 
feven rupiyas for each buffalo cow: or thirty- 
five per centum on the capital, if we juflly value 
each buffalo at twenty rupiyas, and fuppofe that 
the increafe of ftock fully compenfates for the lofs 
by mortality and accident. We make no account 
of the few male calves reared for facrifices, nor of 
thofe reared for labour; becaufe buffalos-are 
rarely employed for burden, or in the labours of 
hufbandry, within the limits of Bengal proper. 
The profits of kine, by the increafe of ftock, bear 
nearly the fame proportion to the capital which is 
employed in the purchafe of the herd. They 
certainly amount to thirty per centum. 


Cattlb 
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conflfitute the peafant's wealth; and 
profits of ftock would be greater, did the con- 
fumption of>ftnimal food take off barren cows, 
and oxen w^iiph have pafied their prime. This 
indeed cannot happen where the Hindus confti- 
tute the great mafs of the general population, fince 
they confider the lluughter of kine, and the eating 
of cows flefli, as (iiiful. But many tribes of Hin* 
dus, and even fome Brahmens, have no objeflion 
to the ufe of other animal food. At their enter¬ 
tainments, it is generally introduced ; by fome it 
is daily eaten, and the inftitutes of their religion 
do require, that flefh Ihould be tailed even b/ 
Brahmens at folemn facrifices: forbidding, how¬ 
ever, the life of it unlefs joined with the perform¬ 
ance of fuch a facrifice. Daily pradlice, how- 
evejr/iT^not governed by rules of limited cogen- 
y; and, meat (mutton and goat's flefh) being 
more than double the price of vegetable food, it 
cannot be afforded as a common diet upon the 
ufual earnings of labour. Whether this circum- 
fiance have much influence, or whether entire ab- 
ftinence from animal food be not rather aferiba- 
ble to the prevalence of fuperftitious prejudices, 
may be queltioned. Probably both have influence, 
though the latter has the greateft. From what- 
ever caufc it arife, the confumption of animal food 
\i no^ fo con^dcrable as to render the flock of 
O 2 flieep 
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flieep an objed of general attention. 
wool fupplies the home confumption of blankfJ-L, 
but is too coarfe, and produces too fmali a price, 
to afford a large profit on this flock. 

The orchard is what chiefly contributes to at¬ 
tach the peafant to his native foil. lie feels a 
fupcrftitious prediledion for the trees planted by 
his anceftor, and derives comfort and even profit 
from their fruit. Orchards of mango trees diver- 
fify the plains in every part of Bengal. The de¬ 
licious fruit, exuberantly borne by them, is a 
wholefome variety in the diet of the Indian, and 
affords him gratification and even nouriflirnent. 
The palmyra abounds in Bihar: the juice extrac¬ 
ted by wounding its fummit becomes, when fer¬ 
mented, an intoxicating beverage, which is dnger- 
ly fotjght by numerous natives, who violate tht 
precepts of both the Hindu and Mahomedan re¬ 
ligions, by the ufe of inebriating liquors. The 
coconut thrives in ihofe parts of Bengal, which 
are not remote from the tropick : this nut con¬ 
tains a milky juice grateful to the palate, and is fo 
much fought by the Indian, that it even becomes 
an objed of exportation to diftant provinces. 
The date tree grows every where, but efpecially 
in Bihar; the wounded trunk of this tree yields 
a juice which is furular to that of the palmyra, and 

from 
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^E;piP'which fu^ar is not unfrequentty cxtraBed. 
iCjantations of areca are common in the centrical 
parts of Bengal: its nut, which is univerfally con- 
furaed thriiy^hout India, affords confidprable 
profit to the planters. The Baffia thrives even 
on the poored foils; and abounds in the 
hilly diftrifts: its inflated corols are efculent 
and nutritious, and yield by diftillation an in¬ 
toxicating fpirit; and the oil, which is exprcffed 
from its feed, is in mountainous countries a com¬ 
mon fubftitute for butter. 


Besides thefe, which are mod common m the 
feveral provinces of Bengal, other trees are plant¬ 
ed, but more fparingly ; and that, for the owner's 
ufe only, without any view to profit. The vari- 
ousj^^ of ufeful trees, which either grow wild 
thrive with little care, are too many to be 
enumerated in this place. But we mud not 
quit the fubjefl of plantations without remarking, 
that clumps of bambus, which, when once plant¬ 
ed, continue to flouriih fo long as they are not 
too abruptly thinned, fupply the peafant with ma- 
terials for his buildings, and may alfo yield him 
profit. 


ArTER, this hafty (ketch of the hufcandman's 
purfuits, it may be proper to notice more fully 

fuch 
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fuch produQions of the foil, as ar^*the chief'^ly' 
jcSsof the merchant's attention in Rnn'ral. 

The valuable articles of fugar, teb^acco, filk, 
cotton, indigo, and opium, being the principal 
dependence of the peafant for the fupply of con¬ 
veniences, and for acceffion of wealth, are well 
deferving of particular confideration. Deriving 
a further importance as they are the objefts of ex¬ 
ternal commerce, each would feparately merit the 
ampleft detail both in regard to the prefent ma¬ 
nagement of them, and to the traffick which is 
carried on. But precluded from undertaking 
the difquifition in the whole extent which the 
fubjeB embraces, we may be contented with 
hazarding on each topick fuch obfervatjons 
feem moft material. 

Opium, it is well known, has been monopolized 
by government. It is provided in the provinces 
of Bihar and Benares, and fold in Calcutta by pub- 
lick fale. For many reafons this monopoly fe'ems 
Icfs exceptionable than any other. It is doubt- 
lefs a rational objefl; of policy to difcouragc the 
internal confumption of a drug, which is fo high¬ 
ly pernicious, when employed for intoxication. 
It mull; not however be concealed, that, by the 
effefl of the monopoly, Bihar has loll the market 

of 
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of the wellern cbuntries, which formerly were 
'thence fiipplied, but which now raifc as much as is 
confumed Within their limits, and even furniih 
feme opiur\} to the Briiifii provinces. Neverthc- 
lefs, if the fii (t grower receive, from the monopo- 
lift, as equiiable payment, as the competition of 
free trade could afford him, the monopoly cannot 
be deemed a publick injury; it only takes, for 
the benefit of the (late, what otherwife would 
afford gain to a few intermediate traders. 

When the drug was provided by contrad:, the 
price, paid to the firft grower, was regulated by the 
contraft made with Government. The contrac¬ 
tor gave advances to fuch peafants, as were dc« 

firous of undertaking the culture, and received 
* 

the r/w juice of the poppy at the rates fixed by 
■ bis contraQ. On a medium of thefe rates, ad¬ 
verting to the quantity which may be eflimated 
on each, the raw opium appears to have been 
bought at the price of one rupiya for ten-fix- 
teerftbs of a fer, or for one pound and a quarter 
nearly. 

A LEARNED and very ingenious inquirer (Si 
eftimated the produce of one acre at fixty pounds 


(6) Dr. Kcir. 
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of opium} but we think he muft have been mi0ed 
by the refult of trials on very fertile land iaJ 
fortunate feafon. Such information, as we have 
been able to obtain, has led us to ^imate little 
more than four fers or eight pounds of opium 
from a bigha reduced to the ftandard of four 
cubits to the pole, or forty yards to the rope; and 
the cultivator alfo reaps about feven fers of feed, 
which may bring eight anas, if fold for food, or 
for the oil that may be expreffed from it. 

This produce, from a plant which requires a 
good foil well manured, is fay no means equal to 
the produflion of fimilar foils whereon other va. 
luable plants are raifed. At the fame time it 
requires more labour and attention ; and in fadt, 
that it is left proBtable, is apparent from ttxe cir- 
cutndance of the peafants not ambitioning tfiij 
culture, except in a few fituations which are pe¬ 
culiarly favourable to it. In other places they 
either engage with reludance, or from motives 
very different from that of the expeSatiou of 
profit (7). 

Many 

(7) To obtain, by accepting advances, an immediate fupply 
of money when urgently wanted; or for the aid and counte¬ 
nance of the agent or contraftor, if they have any point to 
contend or litigate with their landlord. It may be likewife 
noticed, that the contraft'ors formerly held the peafants bound, 

if 
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Many cultivators obtain from the fame land 
k Crop of potherbs, or fome other early produce, 
before the, feafon of fowing the poppy. It is 
reckoned ai bad pra£licc: whether it be fo or not, 
the labour of the culture is not diminifhed by 
having taken an early crop. The land muft in 
either method be thoroughly broken, and pulve¬ 
rized ; for which purpofe it mutt be ploughed 
twelv-e or fifteen times ; this work is fucceeded 
by that of difpofing the field for irrigation; TcvCm 
ral weedings, a drefling of manure, and frequent 
watering employ much labour; but the moll te¬ 
dious occupation is that of gathering the opium, 
which for more than a fortnight employs feveral 
perfons in making incifions in each capfule in the 
evening, and feraping off the exuded juice in 
the r^/brning. If the greater labour be confider- 
ed, the produce of a bigha of poppy, reckoned 
at feven rupiyas eight anas, is not more advan. 
tageous than the cultivation of corn ; even com¬ 
puted at fixteen rupiyas, according to the efti- 

if they planted poppy one feafon, to continue to do fo in the 
folIowMg year. When this point was decided againft the con- 
traftors, they required, that a peafant, who relinquiflied the cul¬ 
ture of opium, ihould refign the land, on which he had formePy 
planted poppy, to any other peafant willing to engage for the 
produflion of opium. It is obvious, that this' alfo muft operate 
as very eScftual means of compuHion. The fyft em of contract, 
ing for the pioviiion of opium has been wifely abandoned. 

P 


mate 
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mate of produce above quoted, ftill it is lefs 
profitable than fugarcane and mulberry. 

But in the culture of opium, there are circum- 
fiances which may, and which in fome places 
aQually do, render it alluring. In eftimaiing the 
medium produce, we adverted to the accidents of 
feafon, to which this delicate plant is particularly 
liable, from infefls, wind, hail, or unfeafonable 
rain. The produce feldom fquares with the true 
average, but commonly runs in extremes : while 
one cultivator is dilappointed, another reaps im- 
menfe gain; one feafon does not pay the labour 
of the culture, another peculiarly fortunate en¬ 
riches all the cultivators. This circumfiance is 
well fuited to allure man ever confident of perfo- 
nal good fortune. 

The preparation of the raw opium is under 
the immediate fuperintendence of the agent or of 
the contraflor. It confifis in evaporating, by 
expofure to the fun, the watery particles, which 
are replaced by oil of poppy feed, to prevent the 
drying of the refin. The opium is then formed 
into cakes, and covered with the petals of the 
poppy; and, when fufficiently dried, it is packed 
in chefts, with fragments of the capfules from 
which poppy feeds have been thralhed out. 


This 
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This preparation, though fimple, requires ex¬ 
pert wurkincMi able to deted the many adultera¬ 
tions whicli are pradifcd on the raw juice. The 
adulteration of prepared opium is yet more dif¬ 
ficult to difeover. It has been fuppofed to be 
co'nmonly vitiated with an extraft from the leaves 
and italk of the poppy, and with the gum of the 
naimofd ; other foreign admixtures have been con- 
jedured, fuch as cowdung, gums and refins of 
various forts, and parched rice. 

The facility of adulterating opium, and the 
confequent neccility of precautions againft fuch 
frauds, are circinnltaiices which would juftify the 
monopoly, were it even objedionable on other 
confiderations. In a free commerce, the quality 
mig/it probably be mo'-c debafed, to the injury of 
the export trade. This fubjed, we (hall have 
occafion to refumc. 

Tobacco, it is probable, was unknown to In¬ 
dia, as well as to Europe, before the difeovery of 
America. It appears from a proclamation of 
jal*angir’s, mentioned by that prince in his own 
memoirs, that it was introduced by Europeans in¬ 
to India, either in his, or in the preceding reign. 
The truth of this is not impeached by the circum- 
ftance of the Hindus having names for the plant 
Pa in 
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in their own language; thefe names, not except¬ 
ing the Sanferit, fectn to be corrupted from the 
European denomination of it; antj are not to be 
found in any old compofition. However, the 
praftice of inhaling the fmoke of hemp leaves 
' and other intoxicating drugs is ancient; and, 
for this reafon, the ufe of tobacco, when once 
introduced, foon became general throughout In¬ 
dia. The plant is now cultivated in every part 
of Hindoftan. 

It requires as good a foil as opium, and the 
ground mud be as well manured. Though it be 
not abfolutely jimited to the fame provinces, its 
culture does prevail moftly in the r]orthern and 
weftern diftriQs. It is thinly fcattered in the 
fouthern and eaftern provinces. In thefe,\it is 
fcldom feen but upon made ground; in thofe k.. 
occupies the grated part of the rich land, which is 
interfperfed among the habitations of the peafan- 

try.. 

The culture is laborious, as it requires the 
ground to be thoroughly broken by repei»ted 
ploughings. The tobacco, though tranfplanted, 
needs one or two weedings, and a handhocing. 
It is frequently vifited by the labourer to nip the 
heads of young plants, and afterwards to pick off 

the 
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the decayed leaves. But the crop is gathered 
wijth little labour, and the drying of the tobacco 
does not employ much time: for it is dried by 
fimple expofure to the open air, either on beds 
of grafs, or on ropes; it is, however, removed 
under fiielter during the great heat of the day 
and the heavy dew of the night. 

The whole expenfe of the culture, upon an 
average of the diftriQs where it moft prevails, 
and which arc among the cheapeft of Bengal, 
does not exceed four rupiyas per bigha, although 
land, appropriated for tobacco, be rated at a high 
rent. The produce, eftimated at five and a half 
roans from a bigha of the ftandard of four cubits 
to the pole, and this quantity valued at one ru- 
piya per man, fltow tobacco to be a very 
p.otuable culture. Accordingly it is eagerly pur- 
fued, although the cultivators do not acknow¬ 
ledge fo large a profit. Upon the refult of direft 
inquiries, we might have Hated the produce 
at no more than three mans and a half; and 
the aftual difburfements for labour and rent 
werfc*eftimated on the fame information at two 
rupiyas and a half. But, when this was compar¬ 
ed with other lefs laborious cultivation, the ex- 
penfe feemed greatly under-rated. At the fame 
time we were led by fmall trials to doubt the in¬ 
formation 
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formniion which we had received rcfpefling the 
produce. An accident, affording the opportimi- 
tyof alc-rtaining the quantity of tobacco aftual- 
ly obtained from a confiderable quantity of land, 
fuggcfted the correflion, which has been adopted 
by us. 

Though it require an excellent foil, tobacco 
might be produced in the greateff abundan.ee, to 
fupply the confumption of Europe. Kaifed 
cheaply, it would yield a confiderable profit to 
the exporter, upon moderate freight. Small ex¬ 
periments have been made. Of their fuccefs we 
are not accurately informed ; but we have reafon 
tofunpofe, that the tobacco of Bengal was not of 
the quality, or had not the preparation, which 
are defired by the European confumer. 7 et it 
cannot be doubted, that, under the immediat'e“ 
diicclion of perfons fufiicientiy acquainted with 
the quality that is preferred in foreign markets, to¬ 
bacco might be raifed to fuit them, at no greater 
expenfe than in the prefent management: and, 
if it were provided purpofely for exportation, 
it would be invefted with a lefs advance on the 
original coft, than it can have been yet procured 
at a market remote from the place of growth, af¬ 
ter pafCng through the hands of intermediate 
dealers, who trade on (mall capitals, and who 
therefore need large profits. Tobacco 
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Tobacco might be fhipped at the rate of three 
current rupiyas and a half, or (including every 
charge for duties and agency in Calcutta) at lefs 
then four current rupiyas for a man. The beft 
tobacco bears a greater but arbitrary value ; the 
worft, on the contrary, coils much lefs : we take 
the ufual price of a middle fort; and fuppofe, 
that it can be fhipped at that rate, and that it 
could Jupport a competition with the ordinary 
kinds imported into England from North America* 
One ton, or 27 mans, at four Ct. Rs. 

per man, 108 Ct. Rs, 10 16 o 

Intereft and infurance, at fifteen 

per centum, - - 1 12 6 

Freight payable in England, at 


fix pounds fterling, - - 600 



18 8 6 

Sold at thirty fhillings per 


cwt. exclufive of cuf- 


toms and excife. 

28 00 

Charges of mcrchandife 


&c. as reckoned by the 


India Compay on other 


goods, at three per 


centum. 

0 

>«,■ 

0 


27 5 3 

Profit 

8 16 9 


If 
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If freight nmft be f)aid at £. per ton, t 
lofs would be fiiftainedi unlefs the tobacco equal 
the beft forts that are imported from America. 

Exceptino tobacco, which is exotick in In¬ 
dia, this fruitful region feems to have been the 
parent country of moft produSions, which were 
once ranked among luxuries, but which are now 
become neceffarics of life. The fugarcane,^.whofe 
very name was fcarcely known by the ancient 
inhabitants of Europe, grew luxuriantly through¬ 
out Bengal (8) in the remoteft times. From 
India, it was introduced into Arabia, and thence 
into Europe and Africa. It is faid by fome au¬ 
thors to have been indigenous in America: this 
opinion might perhaps be difputed, for hidorical 
faSs feem to contradift it. Certain it is, that the 
cane was carried in the year 1506 from the Ca- - 
narics to St. Domingo, wheie thefirft fugar work 
was foon after erefted by an enterprifing Spani¬ 
ard. The cultivation was purfued with fuch 
fuccefs in the iflands and on the continent of 


(8) Gaur, the antient name of the capital of Bengal, and of 
the province itfelf, is apparently derived from Gur, which, both 
in the ancient and modern languages of India, fignifies raw 
fugar. From the Sanferit temr for maimfaftured fugar {Sar- 
caia), are derived the Perfian, Greek, Latin, and modern Euro¬ 
pean names of the cane and its produce. Even the Arabick 
term may be alfo deduced from another Sanferit word (c’hand), 
which bears the fame fignldcatlon. 


South 
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South America, that the produce foon underfold 
the fugar of other countries; and the importation 
of it from India, which was fhortly afterwards 
difeontinued by the Port-igucfe, has only lately 
been revived. 

A SUDDEN rife in the pjiee of fiigar in Great 
Britain, partly caufed by a failure in the crops of 
the Wjd-Indies, and partly by the increafing 
confnmption of this article tiirou^honr Europe, 
was felt as a ferious evil by the llritifii nation. 
Their eyes were turned for relief towatcls Ben¬ 
gal ; and not in vain. An immediate fupp’y was 
obtained from this country ; and the exportation 
of fugar from Bengal to Europe, which had com¬ 
menced a few years earlier, ftill continues; arid 
will, it is hoped, be annually increafed to meet 
the growing demand for it, and to benefit, in com¬ 
mon with the Weft India iflands, by the advanced 
price which it bears in the markets of Europe. 

From Benares to Rengpur, from the borders 
of Afam to thofe of Catac, there is fcarcely a 
difirifct in Bengal or its dependent provinces, 
wherein the fugarcane does not flnurilh. It 
thrives moft cfpecially in the provinces of Bena¬ 
res, Bihar, Rengpur, Birbhum, Berdwan, and ’ 
Mednipur; it js fuccefsfully cultivated in all: 

O and 
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and there feem to be no other bounds to the 
poffible produ 9 .ion of fugar in Bengal, but the 
limits of the demand and confequent vend of it. 
The growth for home confumption and for the 
inland trade is vaft, and it only needs encourage¬ 
ment to equal the demand of Europe alfo. 

It is cheaply produced and frugally manufac¬ 
tured. Raw fugar, prepared in a mode peculiar 
to India, but analogous to the procefs of making 
mufeovado, cods Icfs than five fliillings fterling 
per cwt. An equal quantity of mufeovado fugar 
might be here made at little more than this coft ; 
whereas, in the Britifh Weft Indies, it cannot be 
afforded for fix times that price. So great a dif- 
proportion will ceafe to appear furprifing, when 
the relative circumftances of the two countries 
lhall have been duly weighed and impartially 
confidered. Agriculture is here conduced with 
the frugalleft fimplicity. The necelfaries of life 
are cheaper in India than in any other commer¬ 
cial country ; and cheaper in Bengal than in any 
other province of India. The fimplell diet and 
mod fcanty clothing fuffice to the peafant'; and 
the price of labour is confequently low. Every 
implement ufed in tillage is proportionably cheap^ 
and cattle are neither dear to the purchafer, nor 
expenfive to the owner. The preparation of fu¬ 
gar 
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\ ‘ 
gar is equally fi'niple and devoid of cxpenfc. 

The manidaflurer is unincumbered with coftly 
works. His dwelling is a draw hut; his machi¬ 
nery and utenfils cofifilt of a mill conliruQcd o:: 
the fimplcli plan, and a few earthen pots. In 
fhort he requires little capital, and is iuily reward¬ 
ed with an inconfidcrable advance on tiie h.il 
value of the cane. 

The fame advantages do not exid in the Well. 
Indies, It is worthy of ubfervation, that the 
labour of the negro conPatutes more than three- 
fifths of the coft of fugnr in Jamaica. So (hat, 
if the Weft Indian planter were even able to liib- 
ftitute ftraw huts for his expenfive buildings, or 
fimple implements and earthen veflels for his in • 
tricate rfiachincry and coftly apparatus, ftii! the 
price of labour would be an infuperabie bar to a 
fucccfsful competition. Independently of calcu¬ 
lation and compaiilon, it is obvious, tltai the 
labour of a ftave mull be much dearer than that 
of a. freeman, fince the original purchafe wdll al¬ 
ways form a heavy charge, from which hired la¬ 
bour ' is exempt. Moreover the Well Indian 
llavc has no incentive for exertion ; nor can he 
he roufed to it, but by the fmart of recent chaf- 
tifement, or the dread of impenduig punifhment. 


Q. z 


1, A \'I 
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j Slavery indeed is not unknown in Bent^al. 

Thro'Jghoiu Tome diftrifls, the labours ol'hufban* 
dry are executed chiefly by bondfervants. In 
certain provinces, the ploughmen are raofliy flaves 
of the pcafants for whom they labour ; bur, treat¬ 
ed by their mailers more like hereditarv fervants, 

* or like rnancipated hinds, than like pm chafed 
flaves, they labour with cheerful diligence and \;n- 
forced zeal. 

In fome places alfo, the landholders have a 
claim to the fervitude of thoufands among the 
inhabitants of their eftates. This claim, whicli 
is feldom enforced, and which in many inflanccs 
is become wholly obfolete, is founded on fome 
traditional rights acquired many generations ago 
in a ftate of fociety different from the prefent: 
and flaves of this defeription do in fadl enjoy 
every privilege of a freeman except the name; 
or, at tile work, ihcv mull he eonfulcred as villains 
attached to the glebe, rather thin as bondmen 
labouring for the foie benefit of their owners. 
Indeed, throughout India, the relation of mailer 
and Have appears to impofe the duty of protehtion 
and cherifhment on the mafler, as much as that of 
fidelity and obedience on the Have : and their 
mutual conduct is confident with the fenfe of fuch 
aii obiig.tiion; fince it is marked with gentlenefs 

and 
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and indulgence^on the one fide, and Irith zeal 
and loyalty on the other. 

Though we admit the fa&, that flavcs may be 
found in Bengal among the labourers in hufban- 
dry, yet in molt provinces none but freemen are 
occupied in the biifinefs of agriculture. The 
price of their daily labour, when paid in money, 
may bc-jufily eftimated at little more than one 
ana fica, but lefs than two pence fterling. In 
cities and large towns the hire of a day labourer 
is indeed greater; becaufe provifions are there 
dearer, and the reparation of the man from his 
family renders larger earnings necefiary to their 
fupport.' but, even in the neighbourhood of Cal¬ 
cutta, men may be hired for field labour at the 
rate of two rupiyas and a half per menfem, which 
is equivalent to two pence halfpenny per diem. 
Compare this with the price of labour in the 
Welt Indies; or compare with it the hill cheap¬ 
er hire of labour by a payment in kind, a mode 
which is cultoraary throughout Bengal. The al¬ 
lowance of grain ufually made to ftrong labour¬ 
ers cannot be valued at more than one ana, ^nd 
does in reality coft the hufbandman much lefs. 
The average would fcarcely exceed a penny half¬ 
penny. In Ihort, viewed in every way, labour is 
fix times, perhaps ten times, dearer in the Weft 
Indies than in Bengal. In 
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In ibis’ warmlh of controverfy/fome advocates 
for the Weft Indian iflands averred the genera! 
imbecility of the natives of thefe provinces and 
their deficiency in toil and exertion. This ob- 
jefifion does not require a formal refutation : we 
need only refer thofe, who entertain doubts on 
this fubjeff, to the numerous and beautiful rnanu- 
fafluresof Bengal, and to the daily proofs, which 
its inhabitants give, of patient labour a-'d imita¬ 
tive genius. In other pleas brought forward by 
thofe, who contend for the right of the Weft In¬ 
dian merchants to the monopoly of fugar, Bengal 
feemsto be confidered by them as a foreign and 
tributary country, whofe induftry fliould be fup- 
preiTed and difcouraged, if it can by any means 
ciafh with the intereft of particular colonies. But 
tiii» can no longer be confidered as a mere fubju- 
gated country, from which Great Britain draws a 
proc irious and temporary tribute. It is no w in_ 
timaiely connected, and ought to be firmly 
corporated, with the empire, of which it forms a 
confiderable branch, and to the fupport of which 
it largely contributes. The Government of that 
empire has as obvious an intereft in promoting-its 
profperity, as in ftudying the welfare of other pro. 
vinces fubjefl to Great Britain. 


Convinced as they doubllefs are, that England 

may 
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may receive fug4r from Bengal, without any real 
injury to the Weft Indian Iflands, the Govern¬ 
ment will furely tolerate, and even encourage, the 
importation of it from Bengal. For this purpofc 
it is only neceffary to equalil'e the duties and per¬ 
mit the fugar to be conveyed on private Ihipping. 
The effefis of luch an equitable arrangeniprit 
may be made evident by computing the coft 
of fuga*- flipped in Bengal, and the rate at which 
it might be delivered by the Britifh merchant to 
the Englilh confumer. We fliall obviate the 
poflibility of any objefciion to the grounds of 
this calculation by affuming the price aftually 
paid in Calcutta for the beft clayed fugar in- 
ftead of the eftimated rate at which mufeovado 
could be afforded. It would not be nnrea- 
fonablc, in efliinating the future coft of fugar 
on the fuppofition of a regular and extenfive 
demand, to make a fuitable deduction for greater 
cheapnefs in cnnfequence of more univerfal cul¬ 
tivation ; fiiice the manufaflurer and merchant, 
dealing more largely, would be contented with 
fmaller profits on quicker returns. Great iin- 
provement too may be expeffted in the manu- 
fafture of it: but, although this be fnfnciently 
probable, it may be more fatisfaflory to ground 
ike prefent eftimate on the price paid in Calcutta 
previoufly to the great enhancement caufed by tlie 
late extraordinary demand. Om 
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On k retrofpefl: to the period! when the culti¬ 
vation and manufafture kept pace with the wants 
of the market, we may juftly ftate the average 
coft of the befl; clayed fugar in Calcutta at fix 
fica rupiyas for the faftory man (9). At this rate, 
a cargo of five hundred tons, imported in London* 
fhould cofl the Englifli merchant lefs than 36s. a 
cwt. exclufive of duties and charges in England. 

15,000 factory ms. at 6 Sa.Rs. 90,000 o 
Export duties and 
fees, - 2,362 8 

Packing, porterage 
and boat hire, 5,418 12 
Commillion on 
90,000 Sa. Rs. 

at 5 per centum, 4,500 o 12,281 4 

1,02,281 4 1^,864 12 

Freight, at 61 . per ton, - - 3,000 o 

infurance on the outlay, at 10 per centum, 1,186 9 

Interett on the fame, at 5 per centum for a year, 652 10 

16,703 11 


8,122 IQ 

24,826 

(9) We take a much higher rate, than the average of ma¬ 
ny years would fuggeft, to avoid any cavils againlt our cHi ■ 
mate. Sugar might probably be {hipped for let* than lix ru- 
ptyas per man. 

Dcdudl 


Duty on 475 tons at 15s. as is 
paid on Weft Indian fugar, 7,125 o 
Charges of merchandife, &c. as 
reckoned by the India Com¬ 
pany, at 3 per centum on the 
value. 997 10 
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l 5 edu«?l from the quantity originally fhippcd 
5 per centum for waftagc and iincove’cd 
rilks, the remaining 4.75 tons will pro¬ 
duce, at 70 fliillings the evvt. - 33 j250 o 

Profit, _ _ - 8,423 19 

Compare herewith an cflimate grounded on the 
prefeiu rates of freight and culloins : 

500 tons of clayed fugar fiiipped in C. lcutta 

for - - - 11,864 14 

Freight, at 15]. per ton, - - 7>5oo o 

Infurance on the outlay, at to per centum, 1,186 9 

Intcreft tn the fame, at 5 per centum for a year, 652 10 

Duty on 475 ton of fugai, at 
37 16 3 pcrc.'nfum ad valorerrij, 
as is now paid on Eaft Indian 
fugar. _ - - 12,572 13 

Charges of mcrchandife, &c, 997 10 

34 -J 73 > 4 - 

Amount of the falcs, - - 33>25o o 

Lofs, - - 1,523 14 

Hjsnce it is evident, that the exporter from 
Beng^, fo long as he muft pay 22I. 10s. or even 
15I. per ton for freight, and 37 t6 3 per 
centum ad valorem for duties of cuftom (9), can 

(9) 'i'hc duties are paid in Kngland by the purchafer; but 
the charge in efieft falls upon the importer. 

R 


21,203 “ 


*3.570 3 


refort 
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fefort to the Englifli market then only, when fugar 
fells for more than eighty fhillings the cwt. inclu¬ 
ding duties : but, if be were at liberty to provide 
freight on the lowed terms for which he could ob¬ 
tain it, and if duties were equalifed, he might derive 
profit by felling clayed fugar for fixty fliillingr 
the cwt. and mufcovado for much lefs. Hither¬ 
to the very enhanced price of fugar in England 
has encouraged the importation of it'f.-@.m Ben¬ 
gal, in fpite of unequal duties and exceffivc 
freight. Remove thefe difadvantages, and Bengal 
will fupply Great Britain at a cheap rate, with a part 
of what the calls of the Englilh market require; 
and will thereby prevent the exaQion of an in¬ 
ordinate profit on the fugar produced in the Well 
Indies. 

Let us now pafs to another produQion, for 
the fale of which alfo India maintains a compe¬ 
tition with the Iflands of America. 

Cotton is cultivated throughout Bengal. 
Formerly the produce was nearly equal to the 
confumption, and very little was imported by 
fea; or brought from inland countries. But 
the increafe of manufaftures, or the decline of 
cultivation, has now given rife to a very large 
importation from the banks of the Jamuna and 

from 
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from the Dekliin. It is there raffed fo much more 
cheaply than in Bengal, that it fupports a -fuc- 
cefsful competition, notwithftanding the heavy 
expenfes of clillant tranfport by land and water* 
and underfells cotton of a middle quality in thofe ' 
very provinces where this article was heretofore 
abundantly produced. A fine fort of cotton is 
{till grown in the eaftern difiricts of Bengal for i 
the mod < 3 elicate manufaflures; and a coarfe 
kind is gathered, in every part of the province, 
from plants tiiinly interfperfed in fields of pulfe 
or grain. This laft kind is almoft cxclufively em¬ 
ployed in the coarfeft manufa£tures for home 
confumption; and the cotton, imported through 
the Doab, chiefly lupplies the looms at which 
better cloths are wove. 

Sever At. fpecies and numerous varieties of 
the plant afford this ufcful produffion. Some 
forts are undoubtedly indigenous in America; 
others are certainly natives of India. Whether 
exotick or indigenous in Arabia, it has been 
long known there; the culture was thence in- , 
trod 3 ced into the Levant; and the produce, with 
its Arabic name (10), was conveyed into Eu- 

(lo) The names of cotton in moil languages of Europe are 
pbvloufly derived from the Arabic Kutn. 

R a 


rope. 
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rope. But India has in all times been the coun-. 
try moft celebrated for cotton manufaBures; anij 
pven now, although the flcill and ingenuitv of 
Britifh artifaiis have been exerted in the im¬ 
provement of this imporfint branch of manu- 
faflures, the fined mnflins of Bengal remain 
flill unrivalled by thcfabiicks of Great Britain. 

NotwitiistandiN'G this inferioritv’Sssj.mnflins, 
and the difa.lvantange of dearer rnannfacl'ire i:i 
other forts, the edablifiiments formed in Great 
Britain for cotton have added greatly to the 
profperity of Biitifli commerce, and well deferve 
the encouragement which they receive. In the 
infancy of fhe mmufaBarr, the Weft Indies 
abundantly funplied the raw material which was 
required. None was received from Bengal; 
and even Surat did not gain a new mart for 
its cotton, but continued to fupply China and 
other countries, v’heie the merchants of Bombay 
had been long accuftoined to find a vend for 
this production. But the incrcafing wants of 
Great Britain foon began to exceed what the 
"Weft Indies were able to furnifh. A confequent 
enhancement of price induced fome enterpridng 
merchants to fend cotton from Surat and Bombay 
to Europe. The adventure was fuccefsful, and has 
been followed by fimilar experiments from Ben- 

gal 
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, gal to England and to China. Thefe have be«n 
rewarded wiih profit; and the exportation of 
cotton wool now promifes to become a permanent 
branch of trade. 

Should the hufbandmen of Bengal find en¬ 
couragement to refuine the extenfive culture 
of this production, the foreign demand will be¬ 
come the fource of great accefiion of wealth to 
this province; or, Ihould the competition of 
cotton imported from Agra continue to impede 
the cultivation of it in Bengal, Hill benefit will Oe 
derived to both countries from the commerce 
of an article in fuch general requefl. 

Different forts, very unequal in quality, are 
imported into Bengal; the bed is brought by land 
from Nagpur in the Dckhin, to Mirzapur in the 
province of Benares, which town is the principal 
mart of cotton. Its average price may be there 
reckoned at fixteen to eighteen rupiyas for loo 
piuuvds bv weight, or 246 per cwt. nearly. 
The ufual contraCl for its trai.lportation fi oni Nag¬ 
pur to Mirzapur, a dillance which by the fiiortefl: 
route exceeds four hundred nii'es, is thirty-four 
hipiyas for 500 pounds laden upon one ox (11). 

. Tills, 

(ll) Small oxen carry a lefs loal, and their liire ia reduce 1 
uccordingly. A large t/Xj able to carrr joopouir's in jnurncs 
' of 
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This, it is true, includes duties levied on the road: 
we lhall therefore, inftead of inferring the prime 
cod from thefe grounds of computation, date the 
ufual price at Nagpur, upon the refult of direft 
inquiries, at an average price, which, reduced 
to Englifh weight and money, is equivalent to two 
pence halfpenny for one avoirdvipois pound. 

The next fort of cotton is imported at the fame 
mart from Jalwen, a town fituated to the wed- 
ward of the Jamuna river, and rtot very didant 
from the city of Calpi. It is tranfported by land 
from that town to Canhpur, on the Ganges; a 
didance little exceeding feventy miles. From 
Canhpur it is brought to Mirzapur by water, and 
there fells on a medium for two pounds derling a 
cwt. nearly. The market, it fiiould be remarked, 
is very fluftuating; and has been known to vary 
within few months from eleven to twenty-two 
rupiyas the man ; but the average here affumed 
will not be found, upon the minuted inquiry, to 
deviate much from the mod drift accuracy. 

Another fort, of nearly equal value in the 
Indian market, but certainly fuperiour in the 

of eight or ten miles a day, may be hired for the tranfport 
of mcrchandife between Mirzapur and Nagpur, at the rate of 
twenty rupiyas, exclufive of duties. 


length. 



length and finenefs.of its ftaple, is brought by a 
land carriage, of more than five hundred miles 
from Ameraweti, a well known mart in the 
Dckbin, fituated about thirty miles fouth of the 
city of Elichpur. The prime cod, reduced to 
Fnglifii money, is lefs than two pence for an 
avoirdupois pound; and it fells at Mirzapur for 
the fame price with that which is brought from 
Jalwen, or at mod five per centum dearer. 

It v.'ould be tedious to enumerate all the pla¬ 
ces whence cotton is imported. The chief mart 
for that, which is produced in the province of 
Agra, is Hat'hras, near the Jamuna river. It is 
thence conveyed by an eafy land carriage for a 
hundred miles to Ferrukhabad on the Ganges, 
and from that city by water to Mirzapur, where 
it uiually fells for ,^.113 per cwt. A better 
fort from Cuch’hora fetches a fuperiour price, and 
may be efti^ated at the average rate of 1 
per owt. 

have noticed this difference in the quality of 
various forts of cotton imported into this province, 
for the purpofe of fliowing, that fuch kinds, 
as fiiall be fpund bed fuited to the different wants 
of the manufadurers in Great Britain, may, it is 
prefumed, be now procurable in Bengal, If any 

fort 
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flirt be reqiiifite, which is not now grown in coun» 
tries conrigtjoijs to Bengal, the cultivation of it 
inig’.; duubtlefs be difrulcd there without difficul¬ 
ty. A perennial inecies, which produces cotton 
of uncommon beauty and excellence, has becjj 
already introduced from the Ifland of Bourbon. 
An enterpnfing individual aflually formed a con- 
fiderable plantation of it in the province of Be¬ 
nares. Though his experiment was not fuccefsFul,- 
other fpecies, at the fame or in other places, may 
perhaps be advantageoufly introduced. 

The value of thofe forts of cotton, which have 
been hitherto exported from Bengal, is now afccr- 
tained by fafficient experience. The cotton of 
India appears to have an ackowledged fuperiority 
o\cr that of the Levant, and equals in the Britiihi 
market fome of the imports from Spanilh Ameri¬ 
ca and ilic Brazils Were it as well cleaned, it 
woiild fupport a better competition, than it now 
does, with the produce of the Weft Indian Iflands; 
and, if freight from Bengal and Bombay to Eng¬ 
land were reduced to an equitable rare, it would 
fuccefsfully rival all other countries, even though 
the price of cotton wool in Great Britain Ihould 
return to the former level. An eftim.ate of the 
expenfe, for which it may be landed i-n England, 
will confirm the opinion which we have now 
hazarded. Ths 
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T«e price of the beft cotton at the mart of 
Mirzapur has been eftimated by us at^*. 2 4 6 ; 
■that of the loweft quality of good cotton, at 
£. 1 13. The cofl of conveying it by water to 
Calcutta is thirty rupiyas for too large mans, 
or 15s. Cd. for a ton. But it may be more 
adviTable to take the average price of the Calcutta 
market. This would be highly rated for the 
befl: fort at 2 15 the cwt. and for the other 
at £. 2 5, we fhall, however, ground computa¬ 
tions on thefe prices : 
i i 40 bales of cotton containing 4000 


cwt. nearly, provided at 2 15 


per cwt. - - ~ 

1 1,000 

b 

Freight for 570 tons by tneafure- 



ment, at 15 iT- per ton. 

8,550 

0 

Duties (in the export from Calcutta 



Sa. Rs. 1762, * - - 

204 

8 

Screwing, packing, porterage, boat- 



hire, &c./Sa. Rs. 5021, 

590 

10 

Infurance i*n £. 20,000, at 10 £. - 

2,0(30 

0 

Commiffiorl on 11,000, at five per 



centum, : 1 » 

550 

0 


22,895 

2 


Confequentl|^, the coft of cotton wool imported 
from Bengal into England, exclufive of charges at 
London, is jf, 5 146 per cwt. or pence the 

S pound. 
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pound. Were freight reduced to fix pounds for a 
*on, the faving in that charge, with infurance, would 
amount to 5630 £. and the bed cotton would 
therefore coftthe importer 9;^d. the pound. His 
further laving in the firftpurchafe, and fubfequent 
charges, on the fecondfortof cotton, wouldamount 
to little more than 2350 £. This confeqiiently 
would cod him, at the prefent rate of freight, eleven 
pence the pound; or, when the hire of tonnage 
becomes cheaper, eight pence. Ke would derive 
ample profitby felling at fixteen or fcventvcn pence 
for the pound, defraying however the India 
Company’s duty, and the charges of merchandife 
in London. Since the bed fort before nnenti- 
oned would produce a higher price, and 
command a naore certain market, than the forts 
V;lii. h have been hitherto tried, we are dif- 
pofed to hope, that Bengal w’ould be found 
capable of fupporting a fuccefsful competition, 
in the Britifn market, with the Levant; with Spa- 
nidi America, and with all other foreig^i countries, 
which now rival the Britidi Wed Ir'dies in the 
Englifli market, 

Europe was anciently fupplie4 with fillc 
' through the medium of Indian comfnerce. But, 
according to mod authors, it was th^produce of 
China only; and even there was fp.aringly pro¬ 
duced. 
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duced. Were the faQ important, it might be 
fltown, that the culture was not unknown to the 
raflern parts of Hinduftan. For the ancient lan¬ 
guage of India has names for the filk worm, and 
for manufaQured filk : and, among the numerous 
tribes of Hindus, derived from the mixture of the 
four original tribes, there are two clafles, whofe 
appropriated occupations (whence too they de¬ 
rive their appellations) were the feeding of fiik- 
worms and the fpinning of filk. 


The cxceffive price, which filk bore in Europe, 
when it could be obtained only through the com¬ 
merce of India, rendered this the moft valuable 
article of oriental traffic. The filk-worm, long 
fince introduced into Greece, afterwards pro¬ 
pagated in Italy, and more lately in France, 
left India deprived of its exclufive commerce 
in filk. Bengal has now recovered a ffiare 
in the f/pplying of this produElion; but, 
unlefs we'l are mifinformed, the raw filk of 
Bengal be^irs in the European market a price 
fomewhat tnferiour to that of the bell Italian 
filk.* As th)^ filatures of Italy have been co¬ 
pied in Ber.'feal, it does not occur to us, that wc 
ought to af'lribe this inferiority to defeflive ma- 
nufafture. '(It has been thought, that the bell filk 
is not obtained from worms fed on the fort of mul- 

S 2 berry. 
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berry, vvliich is commonly cultivated in BengiL 
Experiment has feemed to confirm this notion, 
[i-t ’ PofTibly the management of the filk-worm 
may be likewife defective. That this may be the 
more eafi'y ai'ccrtaincd, wc dial! fully defcribe 
the prefctit management: alLhough this detail will 
leave us no room to notice a curious topick; name- 
h', that of filk obtained from wild worms, and 
from thofe which are fed on other plants befidcs 
mulberry. It is a fubjefl interefling as well'as 
curious, fince much filk of this kind fupplies 
home ; confumption, much is imported from the 
countries fiiuated on the North £aft border of 
jBengal, and on the Southern frontier of Benares ; 
much is exported, wrought and unwrought, to the 
Weftern pans of India; and fome enters into 
inanufafturcs, which are faid to be greatly in rc« 
quefi in Europe. 

To plant a new field, the wade land^'s opened 
v,'it!i ibe f.udj if) the month of April good foil 
is biouglit, a:ul cr.ough is thrown on ihs field to 
ratio it u ic cubit. The ground is bro.ken 
%vitb tl'.e p! sug'i, and levelled with an'^’mpletnent, 
which in form rcfeuiblcs a ladder, butj^hich fup- 
plics i!ie place of a harrow. The n^ilberry is 
planted in OQobcr; the flips are cut a^fpan long, 
aud are thrown into a hole and covered from the 

fun; 
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Tun; they are continually watered, until, at the 
eiul of a forttii;r!it, they begin to vegetate, 
'i’licy are now tranTplanted into the field, in holes 
difljnt a fpan from each other, and nearly one 
fpandecp; four or five cuttings are placed ob- 
Hunclv in each hole, whicli is then filled up fo as 
to cover the flips with a finger of earth clofely 
prefled down. So foon, as the plants appear, in 
Decemb'T, or January, the field is weeded. In 
April, when they are grown to the height of a cu¬ 
bit, they are topped, lo as to leave a ftem one 
hand high ; otherwife it is thought, that the leaves 
would be bitter and hard, and that the worms 
would refufe them. A handhoeing is now given ; 
and, a fortnight afterwards, the leaves are ready 
i'u ufc. .The plant is then cut down a little 
above the root, and the filk-worms are fed with 
the leaves ; the field is weeded, if neceflary, and 
another crop is obtained in June, and a third in 
July: but t'^ie leaves only of this laT crop are 
gathered, w thout cutting the ftem, becaufe that 
operation a fo late a feafon would, it is appre- 
hendgd, injurv.^ the plant. The field is again weed¬ 
ed, and a fourth crop is ready isi Septem¬ 
ber: after gahering it, the ground is ploughed 
four times With two ploughs, and levelled with 
thc-'inplcmei t above mentioned. In November, 
{I handboeing^afiifls vegetation and accelerates the 

bef! 
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beft crop, wliich is cut in December; tins is 
lowed by a handhoeing and weeding, and is fuc- 
ceeded by another crop in March. The farn'e 
courfe recommences; and the field, if fufuciently 
attended and laboured, will continue to be pro- 
duSivc daring many years. 

Fiv£ varieties of ulk-wormr, are diftinguiflicd; 
the kind, which, as its name indicates, feems to be 
thought native, is preferred (12). The balls, 
preferved for the grain, are kept in bags faf- 
pended to the roof of the peafant’s hut: when 
the infefi is ready to burfl: its prilbn, a few cods 
are placed in a large bafleet on one fheif of a 
frame provided for the nurture of the worm. 
The frame in common ufe confifts of fixteen 
fiielves placed in a fhed upon vefTels filled with 
water, by way of precaution againft ants. After 
the moths quit their covering (13), attendance is 
required, to remove the males, fo fdlon as their 
funflions have been performed; and |hc females, 
when they have produced their ^ggs. The 

ti’l It is called d/si. Whether this and' Other forts he 
oril;- varieties of the Bombyx Mori (as is probalrfe}, or dilFerent 
fjiccies, we have no' learnt. The wild f:lk-wt^rms feem to be. 
different. ' 

(13) From the perforated balls, a coarfc (ilk is obt^i.-itd, 
which i* known in the home commerce by the dame of Nat. 

baOict 
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.balket is carefully^covcrcd with a cloth, and in at 
fortnight the worm quits the egg. They are firft 
ftd with leaves, chopped very fine; as they ad¬ 
vance in their growth, they aredifperfed into more 
bafltets on the fevcral fiielvcs of the frame, and 
aie fupplied with leaves cut in larger pieces, and 
latterly with whole leaves, until the period when 
the infeCl quits its food; as foon as it recom¬ 
mences eating, branches of mulberry are thrown 
on with the leaves upon them, and the infefls 
eat with eagernefs and foon fill the badccts on the 
whole number of flielves; they arrive at their 
full fize in little more than a month from their 
birth; and, changing their (kins for the lad time, 
are difpofed to begin fhir cones. They are now 
removed to baflects divided into fpiral compart¬ 
ments, where they fpin their webs and cover them- 
fclves with lilk. When the cone is completed, a 
few ate let apart for propagation, and the reft are 
expolcd to '.he heat of the fun for the purpofc 
of killingTne chryfalis. 

The pcifantsfcll the cones to the filatures, 
tnoft of whicl”! are in the employ of the Com¬ 
pany. From the rejefted balls, they wind filk 
by the follov ing procefs. The cones muft be 
allowed to tool after expofure to the fun ; the ex¬ 
cretions of'the worms arc collcQed from the 
' feeding 
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feeding bafleets, and thrown iii.!o a hole dug fot* 
that purpofe. The balls of filk are put into il e 
hole, which is eaten IW c tverrd up. i.u 
two days the cones are taheti oar, and laoiled i;\ 
an earthen veffel; and the fiik is woun 1 olFbv 
a hand reel or by the coinm!>:) one ; both of 
■which are fimple, and do not did’er materially 
from the machines ufed for the fame ptirpofe in 
JEurope. From the fur picked oilTiie coiics, a 
coaife filk is fpun, which is ufed for making 
carpets and for other purpofes. 


In the difiiiQs, to wltich our inqultir"' reljic:'.)- 
ing filk have been limited, the cu'tme ofii.' 
mulberry is eflimated at fiftccu nipiyas lotun en 
ana.'?, and the produce, at nineteen jupiyas c.;.;l!C 
anas for the bigha (14). From thenppa!."nt oo'- 
£t of three rupiyas and ten ana,', mud be dcii.-.ied 
riiC fuperintendence of the culture, and {'ome l.»- 
kour which is not provided for in die c'hm ue : 


fuch as that of gathering the crop and tranf'purt- 



(14) Flrlt planting lor a ucli of one I ijlta.J a<. ' 

Coll of mulberry ciiniiigs, - > i o 

Eight ploughing', with tv/o ploughs 


Coll of mulberry cuttings, - > I O 

Eight ploughing', with tv/o ploughs 

each, at fi'ur anas, - 20 

Ettpenfe of planting the flips, 2 o 

'^fwo hami-l.oeings, 2 3 

Weeding twice, - 20 

Rent, - - 40 


Total outlay before a crop be obtained. 


AUaviAi,, 
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TiaE peafant, "^bo feeds his dwli Clk-worms, 
gives full employment to his fanfiily; how far 
their labour is rewarded, may be judged from 
ihe ufual eftimation of the produce of filk. A 
frartwij^lled with worms from 640 cones, pro¬ 
duces near fifty pounds weight of balls of filk, 
after confuming ten loads of mulberry leaves; 
confequently one hundred weight and a half of 
cones, or two mans nearly, may be obtained frotn 
the produce of one bigha of land : the beft cones 
may be fold to the filatures at the rate of eighteen 
fers for a rupiya; but a deduflion mud be made 


Annual. 

Four ploughing?, as bcforrl 
Two hand-lioeings, 

Weeding five times. 

Rent, ’ - - 

of money, at twenty-five per centum 
on the firll outlay, 


1 d 

2 8 

5 o 

- 8 S 

4 o 

•5 6 


Annual produce, if the plant be fold 
(as is frequently praflifedj. 
la December, 7 loads of plant, 

(each load as much as one 
labowrer carries) at i rupiya. 


March, 5I do. at 8 anas, . 212 

May, 5 do. at 8 — . 28 

June, 4 do. at S — - 20. 

July, 6 do. at 8 — ' - 30 

September, 4^ do, at 8 — . 2 ^ 

'- 8 
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Iierefrom for fuch balls of filk as are of inferiour 
quality. We have not materials for eftimating the 
expenfc and produce of filatures. With the hand- 
reel, two fers (or four pounds avoirdupois) of filk 
are obtained from a man of cones. This r is 

o 

tedious in its operation; but labour with it is 
paid no better than that of fpinntng cotton yarn, 
nttmely, about one rupiya and a half for a fer 
of yarn. However, the charges of filatures can¬ 
not be much greater; and, making an allowance 
for the proportion of inferiour filk referved for 
Indian confumption, and fimilar to what is 
known in Europe by the name of floretta, the 
prime coft of filature fi!k fhipped for Europe 
need not exceed ten current rupiyas for a fer j 
if it fell on a medium at twenty-five (hillings 
for the great pound, it might afford a confi- 
derable piofit (15)- 

(15) The produflioa of r»w filk, in Bengal, might be in- 
creafed to fupply much more than rjo or 200 tons, which 
it faid to be the quantity now exported. Perhaps the diftriftg, 
to which it i: limited, cannot raife a much greater quantity, 
than they do at prefent; but the filk-worm has been tried in 
South Bihar, and in the northern provinces of Bengal. and, 
upon the refult of experiment, wc are warranted to prefume, 
that the preduftion might be more generally difTufed. It i* 
at prefent a'.mofl; confined to a part of the province of Berdwan, 
and to the vicinity of the Bhagirathi river and great Ganges, 
from the foik of thofe rivers tor a hundred miles down their 
ftream. 

( Th s 
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The tnanufa^ijce of indigo appears to have 
been known and praflifed in India, at the earlicft 
■period. From this country, whence the dye 
obtains its name, (i6) Europe was anciently fuppli- 
eSViKifh it, until the produce of America engrof- 
fed til?market. Within a very late period, the 
enterprife of a few Europeans in Bengal has 
revived the exportation of indigo, but it has 
been moftly manufaflured by themfclves. The 
nicety of the procefs, by which the belt indigo 
is made, demands a (kilful and experienced eye. 
It is not from the praflice of making fome 
pounds from a few roods of land, that competent 
fkill can be attained. Yet fuch was the manage¬ 
ment of the natives. Every peafant individually 
c.xtiai 5 led the dye from the plants, which he had 
cultivated on a few bifwas of ground; or elfe the 
manura&ure v/as undertaken by a dyer, asanocca- 
iional employment connected with his profclSon. 
1 he better management of America in this ref- 
pcQ, rather than any eflential diiFerence in the 
intention of the procefs, transferred the fupply of 
the market to America; for it is now well afeer- 


(i6J Indicum, from which the words Indico and Indigo ate 
derived. The Americans, it is faid, call it Anil, which is ait 
evident corruption of the oriental name Nil. Yet the plan: 
• 5 : probably indigenous in America, at well as in Hindoftan. 

T a tainsd 
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tained, that the indigo of Bengal, fd far as its na¬ 
tural quality may be folely confidered, is fuperi- 
our to that of North America, and equal to thS 
belt of South America: and, although feme la¬ 
bour be v'afted in the procefs ufed by the naj;.: es, 
or at leaft though the labour be not fo well appli¬ 
ed as it is in manufaflures conducted on a larger 
fcalc, the cheap price, at which the natives did 
nevcrthelefs afford it (17), would have preferved 
the market, had not the fuperiour quality of the 
indigo, which is made at large manufactures, giv¬ 
en to this a decided preference. 

The fpirited and perfevering exertions of a few 
individuals has redored this commerce to Bengal, 
folely by the fuperiour quality of their manufac¬ 
ture : fur, fo far as regards the culture, no materi¬ 
al change has been made in the praflice of the 
natives. Ground of any fort, that is fertile and 
fecure from probable inundation, is prepared as 
in the common hufbandry, and Town in the broad 
call, during the latter months of the hot feafun, 
or at the commencement of the rains. It fhould 
be weeded twice or ohener; and, with no further 


(17) It wa* formerly made and fold in the province of Agra, 
at ten to fixteen rupiyas for the man of fopy dams. Sec the 
Ayeen Akberry, vol. II, pa^e 46, 

" ■' labour. 
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.labour, the Ccirly plant is ready for cutting in the 
beginning of Auguft; and the fields, arriving fuc- 
"c^ffively at maturity, fijpply the works until the 
commencement of 06 lober. Other management 
haVi,een tried by throwing the land info furrows, 
and by T)wing in drills, but without much fucccfs. 
One improvement however delerves notice, as it 
enlarges the feafon of cultivating and manufaftur- 
ing indigo ; it confills in fowing early in the hot 
feafon upon low lands, for a crop to be reaped at 
the commencement of the rains before the annual 
inundation, or fowing at the fame feafon upon 
higher ground for an early crop forced by frequent 
watering of the field. This has been introduced in 
the weftern diftriCls, where circumfianccs have 
admitted of experiments. In the Ibuthcrn pro¬ 
vinces, the manufaQurers cultivate little them- 
felves, but purchafe the plant from the neigh¬ 
bouring peafantry : it feldom yields produce be¬ 
yond the year in which it is fown ; while rat- 
toons or lay-overs are preferved in the welfern 
provinces, to tiic fecund, and even to the third 
and fourth years. 

Of the expenfe and produce, it is not eafy to 
form an accurate eflimate, becaufe many factories 
purchafe the plant by meafure, while others pay 
for the quantity of land, and forae plant their 


own 



plivn incligo. The produce in di^er^nt feafons is 
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mofl: widely unequal; and, in the fame feafon, 
equal quantities of the plant afford very difpror 
porlionate quantities of the dve. However, it 
may be ftated, that four rupiyas for a Mgha /’o 
not ill pay the rent and culture; and the- inanuv 
faflurer need not be diffatisfied if he obtain fix 
pounds of the dye from each bigha, at an ex- 
penfe of manufaflure, including his own fubfif- 
tence, little exceeding the ceft of the plant. 

The profit of the manufafturer depends on tlss 
quality of the indigo ; and this is very unequal, 
fince it varies according to the fkill of the manu¬ 
facturer. Excluding indigo of very fjperiour 
quality, the medium price of it, wlien fold for 
exportation, cannot be rated higher than current 
rupiyas 140, or fica rupiyas 120, for a man : this 
affords to the matiufacturer a mere fubfillence, 
from a fpeculatlon wherein the expenfo is certain 
and the returns precarious f 18). The fau con¬ 
firms the eftirnate, for it is well known tliat },u;e 


(18) It is not eafy to eftirnate t!ie ptirne co!l of im’iigo. Ir. 
diftrifts, where the produftion is ch-apsft in f.ivoura’j'e feafons, 
it is atfo moft precarions, and fometimes fads entirely. From in¬ 
formation received, we are difpofed to ftate the prime co)1: froiii 
60 to too rupiyas for the man. Probably the real avereje of 
the coll naay fall between feventy and eighty rupiyas. 

has 
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lias hitherto been •. gained by the fpeculation. 
The fucccfsful planters are few; the unfuccefsful, 
numerous. 

manufaflurc is neverthelefs purfued with 
fpirit, and not iinreafotiably; for experience 
may be expefted to correct the errors, which are 
unavoidable in new undertakings. The fagacity 
of ingenious men has greatly improved the pro- 
cefs, which is fcill in the progrefs of improve¬ 
ment, for determining the mod advantageous 
flic and proportion of the fteepers and batteries, 
for afeertaining with pieciGon the period of fuf- 
Hcienl fermentation and agitation, for drying the 
indigo expeditioufJy, and fubjeding it to a 
procefs calculated to prevent injury by worms 
and maggots, and for an arrangement to con¬ 
duct the procefs with the utmod cleanlinefs, with 
economy of labour, and without wadage. 

From an inconfiderable produdion, it has 
^rown, through the exertions of private perfons, 
to iui objett of great commercial importance; 
and, under a fkiilul and frugal management, it 
may be expeded to reward the enterprife by 
^hich it has been edablillied. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Internal Commerce-Grain’-Piece Goods- 
Salt Petre—and other Objetts oG>‘ 
Exportation. 

B engal, from its weflem boundary to the 
fhorcs of the fea, is watered by the Ganges, 
and is inte'.Lftcd in every direction by many 
navigable dreams, which fall into that river. 
Few diftriSs are wholly deditute of internal 
navigation. In mod of them, lakes, rivulets, 
and watercourfes, communicating with great ri¬ 
vers and becoming paffable in the rainy feafon, 
conotift boats to the peafant’s door. But, his 
valuable produce being reaped at other leafons, 
and difpofed of as focn as gathered, he derives 
Icfs denefit from navigation, than the furvey of 
its extent would lead us to fuppofe. Land car¬ 
riage conveys the greater part of the produce 
from the place of its growth to that of its em« 
barcation on the Ganges; and the rapid currents 
and dangerous fhoals'of many confiderable ri¬ 
vers, forbid the ufe of large vcffels, and permit 
the paHage of none but canoes and fmall boats. 
The navigation does neverthelefs employ a vaft 

number 
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ftumber of large veflels. It is interefting to 
note, at a mart of great refort, the various con- 
filuftions of boats aflemblcd there from differ¬ 
ent diftrifts, each adapted to the nature of the 
rivlrc which they generally navigate. Fancy 
has had ‘ fome fliare in planning them, but the 
mod eflential differences are evidently grounded 
on confiderations of utility. The flat clinker- 
built veffels of the weftern didridls would be ill 
adapted to the wide and ftormy navigation of 
the lower Ganges. The unwieldy bulk of the 
lofty boats, which ufe the Ganges from Patna 
to Calcutta, would not fuit the rapid and fliallow 
rivers of the weftern diftrifls, nor the narrow 
creeks through v/hich veffels pafs in the eaftcrn 
navigation ; and the low but deep boats of thefe 
diftriQs are not adapted to the fhoals of the 
weftern rivers. 

Ik one navigation, wherein veffels defcend with 
the ftream and return by the track-rope, their con- 
ftruQioo confults neither aptitude for the fail nor 
■for the oar. In the other, wherein boats, du- 
ring the progrefs of the fame -voyage, are aflifted 
by the ftream of one creek, and oppofed by the 
current of th.e next, under banks imprafticable 
to the track-rope, their principal dependence 
is on the oar : for a winding navigation in nar- 

U row 
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row paffages admits of no reliance on the' fai^ 
Often grounding in the (hallows, velTels would bt 
unfafe if built with keels. All the conftruQions- 
of Bengal want this addition fo neceffary for 
failing; and it is probably owing to the fistiia 
caufe, that fo rude a form for the rudder; as that 
of a large oar, has been fo long retained. 

The various forms nov/ in ufe afford veiTcls 
built more economically than they could be 
conftrufled on an European model. They are 
cheaply found. A eircular board tied to a bam- 
bu cane forms tbe oar ; a wooden frame loaded 
with ftoncs is the anchor; a few bambus lafhed 
together fupply a maft; a cane of the fame fpecies 
feivcs for a yard to the fail; this again is made of 
the cheapcft materials (t). Tbe trees of the coun¬ 
try afford refins to (heath the veffels; and a ftraw. 
thatch fupplies the place of a deck, to fhelter the 
merchandife. The veffels are navigated Wiith 
equal frugality : the boatmen receive little more 
than their food, which is mod commonly furiiifii- 
cd in grain, together with an inconfiderable al¬ 
lowance in money for. the purchafe of fait, and for 
the fupply of other petty wants. 

(I) A coarfc fackcloth wove from twine made of the fibrous 
Sem of the rulhy Crotakria, or of the hemp Hibifeua: both of 
which plants are abundantly cultivated throughout Bengal, for 
this and other ufes cf twine, rope, &c. 


Ir 
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It is eftiniated, that the owners of veflels, and 
thofe, who condu£l in perfon the principal part of 
the internal commerce, tranfport their own mer- 
chandife for a much fmallerexpenfe than the freight 
tvhich they ufually charge to others. The rates of 
this, from mart to mart, are in general regular and 
tjnifortn. From the average of hire for different 
voyages, a medium may be affumed between 
three and four rupiyas, on a hundred mans, for 
a hundred miles. 

In the land carriage, the owners of the cattle 
are alfo the principal traffickers, oftener purcha- 
fing at one market to fell at another, than letting 
their cattle to refident merchants. They tranf¬ 
port the merchandife upon oxen trained to bur¬ 
den, and fometimes on horfes (of that fmajl breed 
of poneys which is common in Bengal); more 
rarely, on buffaloes. Thefe, though more docile, 
even than oxen, are feldom employed for burden, 
within the limits of Bengal proper: they require 
more fubftantial pafture than can be gleaned on a 
journey from the road fide; and, fond of lying 
in ^ater, they woujd damage their load in the 
rivers, which they have frequent ojccafion to for^. 
Yet in the eaftern parts; of Bengal, and ftill more 
fo in the provinces, which border on its weftern 
frontier, buffaloes are employed both for draft and 
U a carriage. 
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carriage. We have even feen them ufed in the. 
labours of hufbandry. But the buffalo is more 
fluggiffi and a flower traveller than the ox, an'd 
does not bear a much greater burden. Large cat¬ 
tle will carry a load of fix mans, on eafy journies 
of eight or ten miles, and even the fmall cattle are 
talked with two mans. The ftrongeft oxen may 
be hired at the rate of eight anas per diem, on the 
deareft roads. In general, the price of land car¬ 
riage need not exceed one rupiya a man for a 
hundred miles. The average of cnflomary rales 
in different provinces v;ould exhibit a much fmal- 
Icr fum; and the carrier does certainly tranfport 
merchandife for his own account, at far lei's ex- 
pcnfe than the hire which he is accuftomed lo 
charge. He can feed his cattle, and even buy fod¬ 
der when neceffary, pay the wages of one driver 
for four bullocks, and gradually reimburfe to hiin- 
felf the purchafe of his oxen, if his daily gain 
amount to two anas for every head of cattle, 
in a diftriH moderately cheap; or three anas, in 
the deareft provinces. 


Did the roads permit the ufe of carts, land 
carriage would be much cheaper;'but the high¬ 
ways are not generally in a condition for diftant 
journies with wheel-carriages. At a former peri¬ 
od, the communication was better aflifted. A 

magnificent 
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magnificent road, from the banks of the Ghaghra 
or Dewa to the Brahmeputre, fornyedafafe and 
convenient communication at all feafons, in a 
length of four hundred miles through countries 
expofed to annual inundation. Of the caufe- 
ways and avenues, which formed this road, 
fume remains may be yet traced. Other high¬ 
ways, lefs extenfive, but coinntunicating from 
town to town, facilitated intercourfe between every 
part of the country. At prefent the beaten path 
direSs the traveller; but no artificial road, nor 
any other accommodation, alleviates his fatigue ; 
and his progrefs is altogether barred in the rainy 
i'eafon. 

That in the fhort lapfe of a few years, mag¬ 
nificent roads fhould have fallen into fuch total 
decay, as barely to leave the trace of their for¬ 
mer diredion, and of the publick inns, or ferais, 
which accommodated travellers, muft be aferibed 
to the want of fubflantial and durable materials for 
their conftruflion. The country affords none, 
unlefs they be brought from hilly countries, at 
an^enormous expenfe ; or^unlefs bricks be burn¬ 
ed for the purpofe. The great cbft of highways, 
which have been conftruQed with thefe materials 
in the neighbourhood of the principal European 
nations, difeourages the hope of fuch roads be¬ 
coming 
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coming general. But, under the cncouragemeut 
and attention recently given to this important ob- 
je£l, they may be conftruftcd, as they formerly were 
under the native governi^ienf, by the fimple ex¬ 
pedient of raifing the foil between typ ditches, and 
throwing up caufeways, where a low fituation re¬ 
quires them. The accommodations, which travel¬ 
lers need, can only be expelled when frequent 
intercourfe will pay for the providing of them; 
and the -iiatc of fociety muft be very different 
from the prefent: for, even ip the principal 
cities, the ftranger finds no accommodation, ei¬ 
ther at publick ferais or priyatc inns (a). 

If we turn to the routes of navigation, ye 
fhall find that travellers arc no better accommo¬ 
dated, though this mode of travelling be mof| 


(2) The iaftitution of publick inns for the accommodation 
of travellers feems very ai.cknt in Hiuduftan. 'J'hey were 
regulated by Shir Shah, who appointed a particular tribe 
to the charge of them In many places where publick build, 
jngi for that purpofe are wanting, the ftreets, or open fpots, 
in which a few families of this tribe and profcllion have taken 
up their abode, are dignified with the name of ferais, *>jnd 
may be called private inns. iPublic ferais, together with welli 
and telling places, have always been more numerous in Hin • 
dttllan proper, and in the Dekhin, than iu Bengal; they ftifl 
are fo; and the reafon is obvious: travelling by land is more 
' frequent there j whilft travelling by water is mote common 
in Brngai. 


general. 
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, generah The various forts of bargesi which sire 
in ufe, fhow, that the opulent inhabitants of Ben¬ 
gal are not indifferent to convenience on theif 
journies. But perfons, whofc circumftances arc 
lefs affluent, navigate the rivers of Bengal on 
Vefs convenient embarcations. 

The want of accommodation, in travelling by 
land or water, is doubtlefs the confcquence of 
limited intercourfe, and becomes in its turn, 
caufe of difeouragement to frequent communica¬ 
tion. If duly weighed) it will appear no unim- 
portar^t circumftance, whether confidered as 
indicating^eneral poverty, or the decay of 
commerc^^nd agriculture. A brifk trade re- 
q^uires much intercourfe, and this again promotes 
traffick, by early information on the wants or 
the abundance of different provinces. A languid 
commerce, which merely fetches, in an eflabliflv- 
cd courfe, the produce of provinces ufually 
cheap, to difpofe of it in diftritfs ufually dear,, 
cannot note the ftnaller variations of markets; 
and, confequcntly, the prices of different diftriBs. 
fincT their level (lowly, and^vibrate between wide 
limits. The effcBs, which great variations ia 
the price of landproduce have upon hufbandry, 
arc obvious. 


The 
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The languid fiate of internal commerce, in¬ 
ferred from the circumftances abovementioned, 
is confirmed by the review of the commodities 
which it exchanges, and by the • eftimate of their 
amount. The exportation of grain from corn 
di drifts, and the returns of fait, conllitute the 
principal objeft of this trade. The importation 
of cotton from the wellern provinces, and the 
exchange of tobacco for bctle-nut (3), together 
with fome fugar, and a fev/ articles of lefs note. 


{3) Nopetfon need be told, that the nfe of this nut, with 
lime, the leaves of thebetle vine, and the infpiiTated juice of 
a fpccies of IVismofa, is univerfal throughout India. Another 
Taiieiy of the betle.nut, which is much fofier tt^ the com. 
mon fort, is chewed fingly; or elfe with catdamOTs, fpices, or 
tobacco; or wiih the fame things which were firft mentioned, 
but loofe inflead of being wrapped up in ihe bctle leave*. 
The common Areca-nut is the produce of Bengal; plantations 
of that beautiful palm tree are common throughout the lower 
parts of this province, and the nut ii no ircon fide table objeft of 
inland commerce. The Mimofa C'hadir (or Catechu, if this 
barbarous name rouft be retainid,) grows wild in almoft every 
foreft throughout India. Its infpiiTated juice (abfurdly called 
Terra Japoiika) is an import from ill cultivated dhlrifts into 
thole which are better inhabited, and need not therefore be 
noticed in this place. The betle vine (a fpecies of pepper) 
is cultivated throughout Lidia; and its leaves are feltom 
tranfported to any confidertble dlllance from the place of 
their growth: coveted vineyards containing this plant or 
artihcal mounds on which they have formerly ftood, are to 
be feen in the ptecinfts of almoft every town or populous 
village. The culture is laborious, and is moftly the feparate 
occupation of a particular tribe ; and, for this reafon, it has 
been left unnoticed by us, in a former chapter, 


complete 
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Complete the fupply of intornal confumption. 
Manufactures are almoft limited to the wants of 
their immediate neighbourhood; excluding from 
this confideration the provifion of the publick 
inveftment and the calls of foreign trade. Piece 
goods, filk, faltpetrc, opium, fugar, and indigo, 
pafs almoft wholly through the Company's hands, 
excepting only what foreign commerce, and the 
traffick to various ports in India, export, of fuch 
among thefe articles, as the Company do -n<jr 
monopolize. 

Grain, the internal commerce of which is en¬ 
tirely con^^ed by the natives themfelvcs, fup- 
plics the confumption of the cities and the ex¬ 
port trade of Bengal. Though fait be the re¬ 
turn of that trade, the corn exceeds it in amount: 
this cannot be rated at lefs than two crores, for 
corn tranfported from confiderable diftances; 
exclufive, confequently, of the fupplies drawn 
from the immediate neighbourhood of cities and 
fca ports. 

Except in cities, the bulk of the people is 
every where fubfilled from the produce of their 
own immediate neighbourhood. ^In Bengal, they 
ate in general fed on the produce of their own 
cultivation, as has already been ftiown; but the 
W obfervationsi 
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obfervations, offered on that point, are not ap* 
plicable to the clothing of the people. At a 
moderate computation, the confumption of ma- 
nufaftures, though the drcfs of the natives be 
fimple, does not fall fhort of fix crorcs of ru- 
piyas. It cannot be queftioned but that, if they 
were fabricated in diftrifls favourably circumftanc- 
edfor fuch manufaQures, to fupply the confumption 
of others better adapted to other produSions, the 
. l&hour, which is now employed in fuch diftrids for 
the fupply of their own confumption, would be 
better direSed to more profitable arts and manu> 
faflures: and hence would arife mutual benefit to 
both, and great encouragement to aji_ increafed 
internal commerce. 

The reflexions, which we might fuggeft on 
this topick, will occur to any perfon who confi- 
ders attentively the manufaXures of Bengal; a 
fubjeX to which we fhall now proceed, as it natu¬ 
rally offers itfelf after the foregoing account of 
raw produce and of gruff commodities. The pub- 
lick, however, is in pofleflion of much informa- 

U"' 

tion on this fubjeX; nnd we fhall, in confequence, 
confine ourfelves to a few general obfervations. 

An erroneous doXrine has been ftarted, as if 
the great population of ihcfe provinces could not 

avail 
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i^avail to effc6i improvements, notwitbflanding op¬ 
portunities afforded by an incrcafcd demand for 
particular manufactures, or for raw produce : be- 
caufe " profeflions are hereditary among the Hin- 
“ dus; the offspring of men of one calling do not, 
“ intrude into any other; profeflions are confined 
** to hereditary defeent; and the produce of any 
*' particular manufatfture cannot be extended ac- ' 
“ cording to the increafe of the demand, but 
“ muft depend upon the population of“bhe.,,.£aft, 

“ or tribe, which works on that manufacture: 

or, in other words, if the demand for any arti- 

cle fliould exceed the ability of the number of 
“ workmen who produce it, the deficiency cannot 
“ be fupplied by calling in afliftance from other 
“ tribes." 

Ik oppofition to this unfounded opinion, it is 
neceffary, that we not only fliow, as has been al¬ 
ready done, that the population is aCtually fuffi- 
cient for great improvement: but we mull alfo j 
prove, that profeflions are not feparated by an im- • 
paffablelinc; and that the population affords a 
fufficient number, whofe religious prejudices per- 
mit, and whofe inclination leads, them to engage 
in thofe occupations, through which the defired 
improvements may be effected, 

W a 
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The Muflemans, to whom the argument above,* 
quoted cannot in any manner be applied, bear no 
inconfiderable proportion to the whole popula¬ 
tion. Other deferiptions of people, not governed 
by Hindu inftitutions, are found among the inha¬ 
bitants of thefe provinces; in regard to ihefe alfo, 
theobjeSion is irrelevant. The Hindus them- 
felves, to whom the doQrine, which we combat, is 
meant to be applied, cannot exceed nine-tenths 
^Lthet population: probably they do not bear fo 
great a proportion to the other tribes(4). They 
are, as is well known, divided into four grand 
claffcs, but the three firft of them afe much lefs 
numerous than the Sudra. The aggregate of 
Brahmen; Cftiatriya, and Vaifya, may amount, at 
' the molt, to a fifth of the population;' and even 
thefe are not abfolutely reftrifted to their own 
appointed occupationsffi)* Commerce and agrii 
culture are univerfally permitted; and, under the 
j general defignation of fervants of the other three 
tribes, the Sfidras feem to be allowed to pfofscutc 
any manufafture. ■ 


(4) In the ealltrn diftri£ts of Bengal, the Muflemans are al- 
moit equally numerous with the Hindus. In the middle part of 

1 Bengal, they do not conftitute a fourth of the population. To 
the weftward, the difproportlon it ftill greater. 

(5) Menu, Chap. 10. ver, 81. 82, and 83, and vet, 98. 

In 
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In this tribe are included, not only the true 
Sudras, but alfo the feveral calls, whofe origin is 
afcribcd to the promifcuous intercourfe of the 
four clafles. To thefe alfo their feveral occupa¬ 
tions were affigned; but neither arc they re- 
(Iricled, by rigorous injunflions, to their own ap¬ 
pointed occupations. For any perfon, unable to 
procure a fubfiftence by the exercife of his own 
profeffion, may earn a livelihood in the calling of 
a fubordinate cad, within certain 
fcale of relative precedence afligned to each; 
and no forfeiture is now incurred by his intruding 
into a fuperiour profeffion. It was indeed the duty 
of the Hindu magiftrate, to reftrain the encroach¬ 
ments of ipferiour tribes on the occupations of 
fcperlour calls; but, under a foreign government, 
this reftraint has no exillence. 

In praflice little attention is paid to the limi¬ 
tations to which we have here alluded ; daily ob- 
fervation Ihows even Brahmens exercifing the 
menial profeffion of a Sudra. We are aware, 
that every call forms itfclf into clubs, or lodges, 
confining of the feveral individuals of that call 
refiding within a frnail diltance; and that thefe 
clubs, or lodges, govern themfelves by particular 
rules and cuftoms, or bylaws. But, though fome 
icftriilions and limitations, not founded on reli¬ 
gious 
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gious prejudices, are found among their bylaws, 
it may be received as a general maxim, that the 
occupation, appointed for each tribe, is entitled 
merely to a preference. Every profeffion, with 
few exceptions, is open to every defcription of 
perfons;- and the difcouragement, arifing from 
religious prejudices, is not greater than what 
exifts in Great Britain from the cffetfls of muni¬ 
cipal and corporation laws. In Bengal, the num- 
hgt^oF p::aple, aQually willing to apply to any 
particular occupation, are fufficicnt for the un¬ 
limited extenlion of any manufafture. 

Ir thefe fads and obfervations be not con- 
lidered as a conclufive refutation of the unfound¬ 
ed affertion made on this fubjed, we muft appeal to 
the experience of every gentleman, who may 
have refided in the provinces of Bengal, whe¬ 
ther a change of occupation and profeflion does not 
frequently and indefinitely occur; whether Brah¬ 
mens are not employed in the moll fervile offices; 
and whether the Sudra is not feen elevated to 
fituations of refpedability and importance: in 
Ihort, whether the affertion abovequoted be not 
altogether deftitute of foundation. 

Cotton piece goods are the ftaple manufac¬ 
ture of India. The various forts, fabricated in 

different 
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different provinces, from the north of Hinduftan 
to the fouthern extremity of the peninfula, are 
too numerous for an ample defcription of them 
in this place. A rapid (ketch muft here fuffice. 
It will ferve to convey fome notion of the vari¬ 
ous manufa6lures diftributed through the diftriQs 
of Bengal and the adjacent provinces. 

Plain muffins, diftinguifhcd by various names 
according to the finenefs and to thtfndo-fgnefs-of 
their texture, as well as flowered, ftriped, or che- ^ 
quered muffins, denominated from their patterns, 
are fabricated chiefly in the province of Dak'ha. ’ 
The manufadture of the fineft forts of thin muf- 
lin is almoff confined to that province: other 
kinds, wove more clofely, arc fabricated on the 
weftern fide of the Delta of the Ganges; and a 
different fort, diftinguiftied by a more rigid 
texture, does not feem to be limited to particular 
diftridls. Coarle muflins, in the fhape of turbans, 
handkerchiefs &e, are made in almoff: every 
province; and the northern parts of Benares 
afford both plain and flowered muflins, which are 
not ill adapted to comtpon ufes, though in¬ 
capable of fuftaining any competition with the 
beautiful and inimitable fabricks of Dak’ha. 

Under the general appellation of calicoes. 


arc 
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^ are included various forts of cloth, to which no 
Englifli names have been affixed. They are, 
for the mod part, known in Europe by their 
Indian denominations. Khafabs are fabricated in 
that part of Bengal, which is fituated north of 
the Ganges, between the Mahanada and Ifamatf 
rivers, from Malda to Berbazu. Cloths, nearly 
fimilar in quality, and bearing the fame name, 
are made near Tanda in the Vizir’s Dominions. 
Bftft-as-i?^ tfianufaflured in the fouthwcft corner 
of Bengal, near La k’hipur; and again, on the 
■weftern frontier of Benares in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Alahabad; and alfo in the province of 
Bihar and in fome other diftrifts. Sanas are the 
chief fabrick of Orefa; fome are made in the dif- 
trifls of Mednipur ; more are imported from the 
contiguous dominions of the Mahrattas. A fimi- 
lar cloth, under the fame denomination, is wrought 
in the caftern parts of the province of Benares. 
Garhas are the manufaQure of Birbhum; ftill 
coarfer cloths, denominated gezis and gezinas, 
are wove in almoft every diftrifl, but efpecially 
in the Doab. Other forts of cloth, the names 
of which would be Icf? familiar to an Englifh 
reader, are found in various diftricls. It would 
be fuperfluous to complete the enumeration. 


i Packthriad is wove into fackcloth in many 

places; 
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,places; and, efpecially, on the northern frontier 
of Bengal proper; it is there employed as clothing, 
by the mountaineers. A fort of canvas is mad? 
from cotton in the neighbourhood of Patna and of 
Chatgaon j and flannel, well wove but ill fulled, is 
wrought at Patna and fome other places. Blan¬ 
kets are made every where for common ufe, 
A coarfe cotton cloth, dyed red with cheap 
materials, is very generally ufed: it is chiefly raa-' 
nufaflured in the middle of the Doab. Other 
forts, dyed of various colours, but efpecially blue, 
are prepared for inland commerce, and for ex¬ 
portation by fca. Both fine and coarfe calicoes 
receive a topical dying, with permanent and with 
fugitive colours, for common ufe, as well as for 
exportation. The province of Benares, the city 
of Patna, and the neighbourhood of Calcutta, are 
the principal feats of this manufatfurc; concerning 
which we cannot omit to remark, that the making 
pf chintz appears to be an original art, in India, 
long fince invented, and brought to fo great a 
pitch of excellency, that the ingenuity of artifts in 
Europe has hitherto added little improvement, 
bu^ in the fuperipur elegance of the patterns. 

The arts of Europe, on the other hand, 
have been imitated in India, but without 
complete fuccefs; and fonae of the more ancient 

X manufaflures 
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i?)anufi£liires of (he country’ are analogous to 

t . . , 

thofe, which have been now introduced frond 
Europe. We allude to feveral forts of cotton 
cloth. Dimities of various kinds and patterns, 
and cloths refembling diaper and damalk-linen, 
are now made at Dak’ha, Patna, Tanda, and 
many other places. 

The neighbourhood of Murfhedahad is the 

M 

chief feat of the manufa 61 ure of wove filk : tafeta, 
both plain and flowered, and many other forts 
for inlaiid commerce and for exportation, are 
made there, more abundantly, than at any other 
place, where filk is wove. TifTucs, brocades, and 
ornamented gauzes aie the manul'aflure of Be¬ 
nares. Plain gauzes, adapted to the ufes of the 
country, are wove in the weftern and fouthern 
corner of Bengal. 

The weaving of mixed'goods, made with filk 
and cotton, flourifhes chiefly at Malda, at Bhagel- 
piir, and at fome towns in the province of Berdwan, 

Filature filk, which may be confidcred as 
in an intermediate ftate, between the infancy of 
raw produce and the maturity of manufaflure, 
has been already noticed. A confiderable quanti¬ 
ty is exported to the weftern parts of India; and 

much 
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much is foid at Mirzapur, a principal mart of 
Benares, and paffes thence to the Mahratta domi¬ 
nions, and the centrical parts of Hinduftan, 

The tefer, or wild filk, is procured in abun¬ 
dance from countries bordering on Bengal, and * 
from fome provinces included within its limits. 
7’he wild filk worms are there found on fevcral 
forts of trees, which arc common in the forefis of 
Silhet, Afam, and the Dekhin. The '■ones are 
large, but fparingly covered witli filk. In colour 
and luftre too, the filk is far inferiour to that 
of the domelticau-d infe£l. But its cheap- 
nefs renders it ufeful in the fabrication of 
coarfe filks. The importation of it may be in- 
creafed by encouragement ; and a very large 
quantity luay be exported in the raw Hate, at a 
very moderate rate. It might be ufed in Europe 
for the preparation of filk goods; and, mixed with 
wool or cotton, might form, as it now does in 
India, a beautiful and acceptable manufadture. 

Whether thefe, among the numerous objefits 
w^ich prefent themfelvcs,, deferve the attention 
of the Britifh merchant, or the confideration of 
the Britifh legiflature, we will not pretend to 
determine. If itfhould be even thought expedi¬ 
ent and equitable, that the wear of Bengal muflins 

X 2 be 
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lie prohibited, for the encouragement of EngiiSi 
manufaftures (which appears to us extremely 
doubtful), ftill let the produftions of Bengal have 
a free vent; numerous channels would be opened, 
which could not poffibly check, or interfere with, 
the induftry of the Britifla manufaQurer. In 
fhort, to ufe the words of a committee of the 
Court of Direflors, “ The natives of India are 
“ equally Britifh fubjcfls; and evety mind mull 
“ revolt at an attempt to prevent ihofe natives 
“ from improving the produce of their foil, by 
“ their ingenuity and labour." 

The commerce of faltpetrc might be flightly 
noticed, were it not particularly interefting on 
account of the decided fuperiority of thefe provin¬ 
ces, which is, in nothing, more confpicuous, than 
in this produftion. Confidered with a view to 
fcience, the procefs by which it is obtained froni 
earth, and its reproduflion in the fame ground, 
arc curious and deferving of diligent attention; 
but we fhall not encroach on the province of 
others, minutely to deferibe that procefs, or to 
fpeculate on the natural’ operation by which eart& 
is impregnated with this fait. We Ihall onfy re¬ 
mark, that the elementary fubflances, which form 
nitrous aci arc kno'^n to exift in the atnaol- 
phere. 


Common 
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Common obfervers have noticed, that grounds 
thuch trodden by cattle, the walls of inhabited pla¬ 
ces, and, in Ihort, any rubbifh, wherein putrifying 
animal fubftances abound, do naturally afford 
nitre and culinary fait, by expofure to the atmof- 
pherical air. Artificial beds are made in India, 
as in Europe, upon thefe principles; but with Icfs 
trouble, than in moft other countries. It is only 

• 

neceffary to colleft the earth of old walls, or the 
ferapings cf roads, cowpens, and other places fre¬ 
quented by cattle, and to leave mounds of fuch 
earth expofed to the weather. Both nitre, and 
culinary fait are naturally fiermed there ; and the 
faltpetre is ost^clcd water through 

earth fo impregnated with nitre, to diffolve and 
bring away the fait which it contained. The 
brine is evaporated by boiling, and, when cold, 
affords nitre by cryftallization. (6) The fait, thus 

(6) TUe culinary fait is afterwards obtained by further eva¬ 
poration of the brine; but it is much contaminated with 
bitter fait. In provinces of India, remote from the fea, (in 
Ayudh, and in the diftriift of Benares, for example,} a fimilar 
procefs is followed to obtain culinary fait, without extraft. 
in^ the nitre. It is only neceffary to evaporate the brine, 
until the fait fall to the bottom c^f the veffel; but the natives 
^uSi the evapBration too far, often leaving the brine expofed 
to the heat of the fun, in large lhallow vats, until nothing 
but dry fait reihain. Impure, as this fait is, it may be eaiily 
refined by obvious' methods, which the author of this note 
has often praflufed; and by which he has obtained culinary 
(alt, fufficie'ntly pure for all domeftick ufes. ■ 

obtained. 
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obtained, is again diflblved, boiled and fcum- 
tned; and, when it has cooled after I'ufficient eva¬ 
poration, the brine yields the faitpetre of com- 
merce. In the fame earth, nitre is reprodu¬ 
ced within two years, in fulTicient quantity to fub- 
jeft the earth to the fame procefs, with equal fuc- 
cefs; mixing, however, a fufficient quantity of new 
rubbiflj, without which the nitre would be neither 
abundant niof cafily cblledled. 

The manufablure of faitpetre fcarcely pafies 
! the eaflern limits of Biliar. The parching winds 
from the weft did not fornifrlv extend beyond the 
fame limits. It is a^'praflic.il remark, that the 
produQion of nitre is gieatelt d iring the preva¬ 
lence of the hot winds, which are perhaps 
effential to its abundant formation. In the 
change of feafons, which has been remarked 
within a few years laft paft, the hot winds have 
extended their influence to Bengal proper. Per¬ 
haps the marmfafture of faitpetre might now be 
attempted with fuccefs in many diftridts of this 
province. 

The a£lual extent of the manufadture would 
admit of a much greater produftion, than com¬ 
merce is now fupplied with. The prefent quan¬ 
tity, including the importation from provinces 

Weft 
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Iwed of Bihar, falls fhort of 200,660 mans, the 
greateft pari of which pafles into the Company's 
•warehoufes for the firft coft : and that does not 
much exceed two rupiyas for a man. The reft, 
paying duty and charges of tranfpoft, and affording 
profit to feveral intermediate dealers, fells in 
general at four or five rupiyas the man, for in¬ 
ternal confiimption, or for traffick with different 
parts of India. • ■ • • . 

The exportation of faltpetre to Europe is, at 
all times, chiefly confined to the Company’s in- 
veftment, and exceeds 50,000 mans; for their 
annual importations into England, on an average 
of thineen years ending in 1792, amounted to 
37,913 cwt. At the commencement of the late 
war, the exportation by private perfons, whether 
Britifh fubjcQs or foreigners, was entirely prohi¬ 
bited, left the enemy fliould be fupplied vvith this 
requifite means of warfare, from the Briti/h 
dominions. It was afterwards authorized under 
certain limitations. 

In a controverfy, which arofc fomc years 
ago, between the Eaft India Company and the 
roanufadurers of gunpowder, and of other com¬ 
modities made from faltpetie, thefe manu- 
fa6lurers contended, that Great Britain ought to 

■ be 
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!?e the general depot of faltpctre, for the purpofe 
of fupplying foreign countries with gunpowder; 
and that, as a raw material, the importation fliould 
be free; or, at lead, that it Ihould be fupplied at 
fo cheap a rate, as to enable them to contend with 
every competitor. 

To fhow, that it is not prafliicable to render 
Great Britain the general depot of faltpetre, the 
Company argued, that, from iheufual prohibition 
againll exporting it in time of war, foreign 
nations cannot rely upon Great Britain for the 
fupply of gunpowder, when moft wanted ; and are 
compelled to fupport neceflary cftablilliments for 
making it, without confidering the difference of 
expenfe. 

There, certainly, is much force in the argu¬ 
ment drawn from this circumftance; but, though 
it muff ever prevent Great Britain from occupy¬ 
ing the whole commerce of faltpetre and gun¬ 
powder, it need not prevent the Britifh manu- 
faflurers from poffeffing the principal fupply of 
foreign markets, for gunpowder and other com¬ 
modities made from nitre. The Company's 
fales of faltpetre incrcafed after the price was 
reduced; but this has been attributed to the 
iucrcafcd confumption by fliips employed in 

Pri(ifl) 
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Britifh commerce.’. Were that the true caufc, 
it would follow, that Great Britain con- 
fumes more faltpetre when at peace, than 
when engaged in war: for, by the ftatement, 
publifhed by the Court of DireQors, of the 
quantity of faltpetre put up and fold from 
the year 1763 to 1792, it appears, that they 
fold 295,673 bags in thirteen years of peace 
from 1764 to 1776, or 22,744 per annum; 
and 76,059 bags in fix years of war from 
1777 to J782, or 12,676 per annum; and 
331,301 bags in ten years of peace from 1783 
to 1792; and, likewife, that the fmalleft 
quantities fold are in the four years from 
1779 to 1782, when the war was moft ge¬ 
neral, vizt. 39,598 bags, or, on a medium, 
9899 per annum. It is not credible, that 
Great Britain fhould confume lefs faltpetre 
when at war with all Europe, than in a 
period of profound peace; and, as the ac¬ 
count of the faltpetre fold by the Company is 
more authentick, and may be better trufted, than 
th^accounts of the faltpetre and gunpowder ex¬ 
ported from Great Britain^ it follows from the 
faQs proved by their documents, that the great 
difference, between the quantity fold in peace 
and in war, muff: be aferibed to the circum- 
ftance of exportation being prohibited in war; 

Y and. 
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and, confcquently, that a foreign demand for fait- ^ 
petre, and for the manufaftures rtiade from it,- 
is not wanting- 

Notwithstandinc the neceffity for all mili¬ 
tary governments maintaining eftabllfliments for 
the home manufaQure of faltpetre, the manu- 
faftiircrs of Great Britain, fuppiicd with the raw 
material at the rate of thirty pounds for a ton, mull 
command every market in Europe, fo long as falt¬ 
petre cannot be made in Europe for lefs tharr 
three times that price. Unlefs foreign govern¬ 
ments prohibit the importation of gunpowder, 
with a view to encourage their own? cftablilli- 
rnents, their fubjcfls will not, as in Spain,pay eight 
pounds derling per loo pounds by weight, for that 
which is made from Spanilh nitre, while they can be 
fupplied with Britilh gunpowder at four pounds (7). 

We 


(7) Prime coft to the Company of 
on^ toil oi faltpetre, fhippeJ for 
five current rupiyas the bag, Rupiyas 67 
Freight, fifteen pomv''. the ton, 

Intereft, fix per centum f n the prime 

colt, - - - _ 

Infurance, three per ‘ centum-, 

Charges uf merchandife, ten jier cen¬ 
tum on the piiire cofl, 

Cultoms, - . . 


£. 6 14. o 
15 d' o 

080 

040 

0136 
7 15 o 


Price 
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we muft, however, contend, that there is not 
Sufficient reafon for coriipelling the Company 


to fupply the inanufaclurer 

with faltpctre 

at 

the .ate abovementioned. Whether it be im- 

Price of one ton. 

31 0 

30 14 

6 

Dciiu^l waftage at five pet centum, - 

I II 

29 9 






Lofs 

» 5 

6 

Prime coft of a ton of faltpctre, to a 




free tiader at an advanced price, 




ftiippcd for eight rupiyas the bag, Rs. 107 £. 

ro 14 

0 

Ercight, fix pounds the ton, 

- 

6 0 

◦ 

liiteteft, five per centum on 16 14 . 

• 

0 16 

9 

Infurance, fix per centum on 21 10 
Charges of merchandife, at ten per 

•* 

' 5 

9 

centum on the prime coft. 

N 

I X 

6 

Cuftoms, ... 

- 

7 

0 

Price per ton. 

31 0 

z? r3 

0 

Deduft waftage, five per centum, 

I II 

29 9 






Profit 

1 16 

0 


This exhibits a profit of feventeen per centum on the prime 
toft, after eftiraating eveiy charge, but freight, higher than is in-, 
curred by the Company; and after allowing a better price to 
id* inanufaflurcr in India. By economy in the charges, falt- 
petre might perhaps be afforded fc<: twenty-five pounds per ton. 
In Spain, the country of Europe moft favourable to the manu- 
fafture of faltpetie, its prime coft is certainly not lefs than 
88^. 10 per ton (fee Townfend’s Travels in Spain); but, if it 
be true, that tlic Spanifh monopoly does not gain by felling at 
thirteen pence and a half for the pound, the real coft is more 
than per ton, 

Y 2 
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ported by private traders, or by the Company^ 
the market ought to be left unlhackled; and thtf 
manufacturers of gunpowder would be thus fe- 
cured, better than by any compulfory expedients^ 
in the certainty of an ample and cheap fupply of 
faltpetre. 

It docs not appear, upori what grounds they 
eftimate, that 100,000 bags of faltpetre could be 
ufed in Great Britain, if the importation were 
free, to enable them to rival foreigners in the 
fupply of foreign markets; but certainly, if com¬ 
merce were free between England and Bengal, 
no foreigners could enter into competition with 
Britillr merchants; and the whole faltpetre 
might, as every other production of Bengal, be 
tranfported to Great Britain on Britifh bottoms. 
England would become the general depot for the 
faltpetre of India, which, underfelling the nitre 
of Europe, would fupply the foreign demand, 

Th* production, increafed in Bengal, and re¬ 
warded with a better price, than is now left to the 

« 

maker, would becori^e one among many fources 
of wealth to thefe provinces. We (hall take this 
occafion of mentioning others. 


Sanqvine expectations have been entertain¬ 
ed. 
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ied> that many articles, which have been already 
tried upon a fmall fcale, might become a valu* 
able rcfource; and that others, which are yet un¬ 
tried, might be introduced with fuccefs. 

That hides are not fo trifling an article, as 
might by fotne be fuppofed, is apparent, when 
it is confidered, that raw hides conflitute a twen¬ 
tieth part, in value, of the importations of Por¬ 
tugal from the Brazils. Not fewer than 120,000 
{kins are annually exported from the Brazils, 
and are valued at more than 80,000 pounds. 
Almoft the whole of thefe pafs into England to 
be tanned. Could an equal quantity be exported 
from Bengal, it might afford to thefe provinces 
a rcfource by no means inconfiderablej and it 
might be fatisfaftory to Great Britain, to accept 
from her tributary, the articles which ihe now 
purchafes from a foreigner. 

It is thought by perfons converfant with the 
fubjeO:, that there would be no exaggeration in 
eftiroating the cattle of thefe provinces, including 
Tuffaloes, at fifty millions. If the number did 
not exceed a tenth part of this eftimate, the 
ufual cafualties might furnilh more than the 
probable demand will require. At prefent the 


currier 
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currier often negleAs to take the hides of cit 
<le, which die a natural death (8). 

Hinik 


(8) A bull’s hide is fold by the currier for about eight anas, 
but a buffalo’s hide is a few anas dearer; if a better tanning 
be requilitlr, it could not xaife the fitft coft higher than one 
rnpiya; and the ft;ins, might be (hipped, and every previous 
charge be defrayed, for lefs than two current rupiyas each. 
t)ne hundred buffalo hidesj dr two hundred and twenty-five 
bullock hides, may be reckoned, on the refidtrof adlual trials, 
equal to a ton in weight; this fuggefts the following cal¬ 
culation ; 

100 Buffalo hidesj at 4 | Ct. Rs. 2^0 
225 Bullock ditto, at 1 1 - 337 8 

^87 8 ot£. 58 15 

Freight, at 6 for a ton, - 12 


70 ij 

Infurance, and uncovered rifle, at 1 o per centum, 7 i ^ 
Charges, duties &c. at 15 per centum on 77 16 6, 10 13 6 

£. 88 10 

Until an aflual trial be made of fcveral thonfand hides, the 
accuracy of this eftiraate cannot be confirmed; nor can it be 
(iated with probable correftnefs, what the hides might fetch 
in the Englith market: but, certainly, they cannot be valued 
at lefs than ten Ihillings for a buffalo hide, and half that fmn 
for % buUpck hide. 

joo Hides, . - at 10 ' jfS * 

^25 Ditto, . . • at 5 . 5 ^ S ^ 

106 5 

Colls and charges as before, - 88 10 

Profit 17 15 


325 Hides 
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Hides might be exported, either raw, or in 
the date in which they now come from the tanner 
and currier, or tney might receive a better tan¬ 
ning ; but, it is ■ prefumed, they could not be { 
pickled to advantage; for the high price of fait 
inuft operate againfl: that mode of curing them. 

I't h fufficiently probable, that, at the freight 
or fix pounds for a ton, hides might be ex¬ 
ported with advantage, and afford a profit of 
twenty per centum: but the rate of fifteen 
pounds Rerling for the ton is prohibitory. Other 
Ikifi^, cured in the hair or otherwife, might be 
added to the hides of oxen; fuch as the Ikins of 
ffieep, goats, kids, calves, and deer. 

Buffalo's horns might alfp become an 
article of export. They would be ufeful in 
feveral manufaSlurej. The firft coft of them 


32J Hides fliipped, as before, for 

1’ 58 ly 


Freight on 2 tons, at tj; 

> 30 



88 ij; 


Infurance and liflt, on,f. SB ly, 

8 17 

6 

Charges, duties &c. at ly {Jfcr centum 

97 « 

6 

on 97 12 6, 

14 12 

9 


112 y 

3 

Giols ialcs, as befott, > * 

106 s 


• 



Lolii 

£. 60 

3 
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is very inconfidcrable, confifting only in pay¬ 
ing the labour of coll^ir^ ;hem: this is a, 
very trifling additiop to the troirblc of coHefling 
hides; and the charges of tranfport would, there¬ 
fore, conftitute nearly the whole coll. 

Should freight be ever reduced to the lowel^ 
price, at which it can be afforded, corn might 
poflibly be exported from Bengal to Europe. 
England does often need fupplics of wheat and; 
barley, from foreign countries: but India is, per¬ 
haps, too diflant, for timely intelligence of fuch 
an enhancement of price, as will open the ports 
of Great Britain for the importation of corn. 
Rice, wheat, and barley, may be /hipped in Cal¬ 
cutta for nearly the fame price; namely two and, 
half rupiyas for a bag containing two mans. This, 
reduced to Englifh money and, t>iteight, exhibits 
three {hillings and four pence, or three fhillingsand, 
fix pence the cwt. Add thereto freight at four 
pounds for the ton, and infurance at ten per 
centum; and it appears, that rice and corn, 
imported from Bengal to a Britilh. port, would 
coft the importer little^ more than eight pounds 
fterling the ton. It is evident, that he would 
feap fonne profit, after defraying all his charges 
at that port, by foiling rice and wheat at the price, 
which they ufually bear in the market of London: 

and 
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and a very fufEcient profit in feafons vhen corn 
|s dc?r (9). 

But it v^ould' be more certainly advantage-^'- 
ous to export ftarch from Bengal. England 
jtnnually receives no fmall quantity of this article 
from Poland and other parts of Europe j much 
is prepared in Great Britain. The makers of it 
are fuppofed to ufe other ipaterial^ befides 
wheat: at the fame time, the confumption of 
corn in this fhape is confidered as an evil, becaufe 
it tends to enhance the price of the neceffaries of 
life. In every point of view, then, it would be 
defirable, that Great Britain fhould be fupplied 
syith ftarch from her Afiatick dominions, inftead 
of purchafing it frpm foreign nations; or inftead 
of ufing home made ftarch, for the preparation of 
which her labouring poor are ftinted in their food. 
The ufual price of ftarch will permit the importation 
pf it from Bengal, fo foon as freight is reduced 
to ten pounds the ton for the homeward voyage. 


(9) During the jcpprehenfion of fcarcity in England, in the 
year 1796, large £iifplies of corn, were drawn from Bengal. 
Due praife (hould be given to Government, to the Company, an 4 
to individuals, for the publick fpirit manifefted by them on that 
occafion t but freight was fo dear, that a heavy lofs mutt have 
bqeti fuftained. No inference, however, can be drawn from 
this circumftance, againft future faccefs, when freight is lowered, 

Z iH 
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Im treating of fugar, wc did not urge the ad- 
miflion of rum from Bengal. /Perhaps it may hi 
neceffary to leave the Britifli market, for this 
article, to be fupplied excluGvely from the Weft 
Indies. Perhaps, on the contrary, the importati¬ 
on of it might be allowed, without any injury to 
the Weft Indian planters. It has fometimes be¬ 
come neceffary to open the Britifli ports to foreign 
rum: if they were always open to the importa¬ 
tion of it from Bengal, as from a part of the Bfi- 
tifti dominions, the cultivation of fugar would 
doubtlefs be greatly encouraged by this vent 
for the fpirit, diftillcd from what is ufelefs at a 
fugar plantation, if it be not fo employed: and 
whether Bengal be not juftly entitled to fuch 
encouragen.eiit for her produQions, deferves 
ferious confideration. However, we fiiall re- 
ftrifl ourfelves, without ftrenuoufly urging this 
point, to ftate the benefits of exporting ruin, even 
at the prefent retail price of it, which varies from 
twelve to fixtecn anas a gallon, according to the 
age and quality of the fpiiits. Purchafed in 
larger quantities, rum of the ftrength called Lon-^ 
don proof, might b,e fhipped for the loweft ot 
ihefe prices: and the owners of fugar plantations 
and rum diftilleries could export it much cheap¬ 
er. The difference between the prime coft at 
one fliilling and fix pence, or at one fliilling and 


nine 
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nine pence, for the gallon, and the fale from 
^three to five (hillings for the fame mcafure, will 
amply defray infjirance and freight, and leave 
fufficieni profit to the merchant. 

Liquorice is confumed in England, morCi 
largely, than the culture of it in the Bricilh iflands 
fupplies: annual imports from other parts of 
Europe furnifli the remaining wants of London. 
The plant, from the root of which it is cxtraQed, 
is found in Bengal, both wild and cultivated: 
and infpifiated juice might be prepared fufficient- 
ly cheap to bear the charges of tranfport to Europe. 
Another root, which England imports from 
difiant countries, is a native of India, and has 
been thence transferred to the Weft Indian 
iflands. We allude to ginger, which is cultivated 
in every part of Bengal; and which jean be con¬ 
veyed to Europe cheap enough to underlell the 
produce bf other countries. But neither this, nor 
the U ft mentioned, are of fufficient magni¬ 

tude to,, a, us from the confideration of more 
importansitopicks. 

No firgument occurs againft the probability of 
annotto, madder, coffee, cocoa, cochirieal, (so*^, 

(lo) Since thii was written (in 1794), the cochineal infeft haa 
been brought to India, from the Brafili, b/ Captain Neiiron. 

.. Z a and 
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aiid’e^en leaf, thriving in Britifh India. The coutf* 
fries, in which the Englifli hol^^ cither dominiori 
or paramount influence, from Heridwar to Cape 
Comorin, afford opportunity for CJtperiment in 
foil and cli.r.ate, funilar to thofe in which thefe 
pv-.daris are' obtained in other countries. It is 
wfH known to the naturaiift, that many of the 
bird:, infctts, and indigenous plants of India, are 
found in South America; hence feems to arife 
an incontrovertible aigument, that the foil and 
ilimate mud be fimilar in whatever is eflfential 
to the produflion of thofe articles, which South 
America now furniflics. That India might rival 
China in the produQions, which arc, at prefent, 
exclulively fupplied by that empire, is not perhaps 


I'he fpirit ami pattiotifm'of that' Gentleman (now deceafed] 
Ihuuld receive its due praife : but, unfortunately, the infe£ts, 
which he biought, were of an inferiour fort covered with cot¬ 
tony down, and known by the name of Grana Sylvtftra in the 
European market. 1 hey were, r.evetthelefs, te^ed.with care, 
and plantations of Opuntia foon rofe in cvef '’ 'ng Bengal. 
The experiment feems to have been atte'' rdifappoint- 

ment, notwithllanding the high price i'’rfal in Great 

Britain. The chief caufe of its failure ., to be, that*.!.- 
plant it too quickly deftroted by the infeff. If a better 
management be adopted, and the other variety of this mfeft 
be obtained' from South’ America p or, if the nativet of Bengal 
be induced to engage in this enterprife, Europe may hereafter 
be fupplied with cochineal from India, to the full extent of 
its wan a. 

fo 
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fo highly probable (ii); but, nntif expedtatio’n 
be difappointed h/y aflual trials, made under other 
circumftances, than the difcouragements whi^h we 
atprefent lament^ it is reafonable to hope, that, in 
favourable circumftances, every article, which we 
have indicated, might be introduced with fuccefs- 

The plaiiv. from the feeds of which annotto 
is prepared, by feparatrng the colouring matter ‘ 
which adheres to them, is already cultivated in 
Bengal. We are unacquainted with the hiftory 
of its introdudlion into this province ; but it Cer- ‘ 
tainly appears to be exotick. Trials have been 
made with this drug in the Englilh market, but 
they do not feem to have been attended with 
fufficient fuccefs to warrant the fpirited pro- 
fecution of the enterprife ; although fome fpeci- 
mens of annotto from Bengal equalled the belt 
that is imported from Spanifh America (12). A# 
the plant is perennial, and thrives with little care 


(11) It has been allerted, we do not know with what degree 
of accuracy, that the tea plant grows wild on the illand of ' 
*Silan. This circumfiance tends to confirm dur opinion, that 
it is practicable to intioduce the culture of tea into Britilla 
India. 

(.12) Annotto, fold at the Company's March £iles in ijff, 
averaged three Ihiiiings a pound: the beft fold foe fix Ihiilinga 
and fix pence. Spanilh annotto ufualijr fetChet &om fix to feven 
fliillingi for a ponndv 


or 
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6 r choice df foil, the culture of it may become 
more general, when the bcft method of preparing 
the drug fhall have been afcertained by judicious 
trials, and jconfirmed by fuccefsful experience. 

Cofr EE plants have thrived in botanical and 
private gardens throughout Bengal. It is even 
faid, that the plant has been found wild in forefts 
bordering on this province: but the forts, 
which have been here cultivated, were imported 
from Arabia and from the French iflands. Good 
coffee has been gathered, but in quantities too 
fmall for a fufficient trial of it: and no commer¬ 
cial experiment, fo far as we are informed, has 
been yet made, to afeertain whether it can be 
furnifhed cheap enough to rival the produce 
of the Weft India iflands in the markets of 
Europe. 

Madder (or more properly majit’h, for the 
Indian fort is different from the dyer’s rubia,) is 
a native of the mountainous regions, which border 
on Bengal. For feyeral years paft, jnajtt'h has 
' been annually exported ,to England, and his ' 
fetched half the price of Smyrna and Dutch 
, madder foots. If it were cultivated in India, 
iriftead of being carelefsly gathered from plants, 
which grow wild in the forefts of Moraipg, its 

quality 
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quality would doubtkfs be improved by culture; 
and, alfo, by ca/e in the drying of the roots: 
and it would better rival the madder of 
Europe. 

Bxncac. already poflefks many obje£ls, wh^h 
would be brought into notice by a more extended 
commerce. Red faunders and fapan wood, im¬ 
ported from other parts of India, are ufed for 
dunnage in the prefent trade i true fandal wood 
might likewife be fo employed, if it can, at any 
future period, be brought to Bengal fufficicntly 
cheap : other forts of colouring or fragrant wood» 
which are aQually found in thefe provinces, might 
be applied to the fame ufe; and might, confequent- 
ly, be tranfported to Europe, free of any expenfe' 
for freight. In default of thefe, wood for the 
cabinet maker may anfwer the purpofe of dun¬ 
nage ; k is already afeertained, that fatin wood, 
and other ornamental forts from Bengal, have 
been tried in England, and have been highly ap- 

p 

Besides thofe, which we have already indicated, 
various drugs, ufed in dying, are now exported 
to England; and might be furnifhed more abun¬ 
dantly, if the priceof freight werelewered. It may 
befufficient to enumerate galls, turmerick, faf- 

flovc^. 
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dower, orcartBapius; and to propofe myrobalant, 
which are bere/ufed in preference to galis, foy 
various purpofes for which aftringent fubhancep 
are required; roots of morinda, which die a very 
permanent colour on cotton; and bloflbms of the 
foxrowful NyQanthes, which give a durable 
colour to nik. 

Gum arable, and many other forts of gum, 
which are requiiite in various Englilh manufac> 
turcs, and refins which might be ufcfully employ¬ 
ed, arc the produce of trees that grow fpontancr 
oufly in Bengal. We do not notice medicinal 
gums, although thefe likewife abound in India, 
and in contiguous countries; hecaufe the demand 
for them is limited, and they can well afford 
the higheft freight. For the fame reafon, we 
lt;ave unnoticed other medicinal drugs; though 
many forts, which have found a place in the 
modern Materia Medica, and others, whi(;h 
ought perhaps to be admitted there, abound iq 
Bengal. 

Vecitable oils, which England imports from' 
Other countries, might be fupplied from thefe pro¬ 
vinces; efpccially, linfecd oil. Flax might perhaps 
be prepared in Bengal, and rival the imports 
the north of Europe in the Britiih market : 

hemp. 
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hctrjp, top, niay be^reparedfrotn the plant already 
pultivated here foi' a different purpofe, and relieve 
Great Britain from the heavy tribute, which her 
pommefce and navy now pay to Ruffia. 

Tincal, brought from the mountains of Tibet, ^ 
is among the prefent exports of Bengal; but, if 
we are not mifinforrped, moft of it pafles into 
Holland, to be there refined. The Englifli 
chemifts are now faid to poflefs the art of refining 
borax equal to that of the Dutch procefs; and 
London might become the mart for this article. 
It has been exported from Bengal in a purified 
{late; and was fold in England for twelve pounds 
ten {hillings^per cwt. in 1795, when Englifh 
refined borax fetched fifteen pounds; bqt it was 
fubjc£t to the fame difeouraging duty with Dutch 
borax. Wc (hall not prefume to give any opi¬ 
nion regarding the policy of continuing this heg- 
vy duty on ah article, which could certainly be 
drawn exclufively to England, by per^fiitting the 
''importation of borax that has been refined in Ren- 


VxpETABLE and mineral alkalis may become a, 
confiderable objeO: of coinmerce. The foffile 
alkali' is found in abundance; and the woods pf 
Bengal would furnilh pot-afli in great quantiti^es,. 

A a Some 
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Some is already exported to England; inpr^ 
would be ient thither, were "Ibe freight mode¬ 
rate. 

The preparation of fal ammopiac can be con- 
neQcd advantagcoufly with the manufaflure of 
falt-petre, or be feparately purfucd to a much 
greater extent than at prefent. Several other 
materials, required for Britiih arts and manufac¬ 
tures, might alfo be prepared in Bengal by a 
chemical procefs. 

The jealoufy of Great Britain refpefting her. 
manufaflures, and her folicitude for extending 
them, regards finillied works, which give employ¬ 
ment to numerous manufaQurers, and, at the fame, 
time, add more to the value of the raw material, 
than the mere price of their labour. Intermediate 
preparations, for which machinery is fubRituted in 
place of manual labour, or to which the latter can¬ 
not in England be applied fo as to add more 
than the price of labour to the value of the ma. 
terials, do not conftitute a manufafture of whichj 
Great Britain can be jealous. This obfervatidii' 
feeths applicable to cotton yarn, which the Bri* 
tifh manufaQurer might receive, in preference 
to cotton wool, for fuch manufa^ures as admit 
pf yarn being prepared out of the ver^e of hit. 

own 



bwh fuperintendonce. It .is well fenowji, that 
cottonwool ftom India has been approved in^ 
Europe; and, among the niany various forts 
Cotton grown in thefe proyirices,j whatever fort 
tnay be found bell fuitcd to the wants of the 
Britifb manUfadlurer* would become an objc£l of 
extenfive cultivation. But, fincc cotton wool’ 
occupies much tonnage^, in propprdoti to its 
weight,, it is defirable, that it. iKould receive a 
preparation, which would greatly, ditninifii the 
Charges of . tranfportation. 

If} mk could beiroporte^ in tb.e }?pcoon. Great 
Britan cannot be eagerly ^^|)it|(pus of more 
employment .far the..induftry Qfb®jr. patjve iub- 
jeQs, as to refufe the admilHon of fiik wound at 
foreign filatures. Yet, to this fuppbfed cafe, the 
coraruc^e oficej^U is Jiinilar; and Britilh 
fa^rcfs cap b^vp no, bettep pbjeaion to the 
importation of coUoo yarn, than they would have, 

that of (ilk thread. 

A government enlightened as that is; 
by which Britifb India is acfminiftercd, it cannot 
be a trifling confidcration to provide employ¬ 
ment for the pooreft claffes. No publick pro- 
vilion now exifts in thefe provinces, to relieve the 
^ wants of the poor and hclplefs. The only 
A tk 2 employmcn'i 
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imployment, in which widows an^ female] or¬ 
phans, incapacitated for field labour, by ficknei 
or by their rank, can earn a lubfiftence, is ^ . 
fpihning; and it is the only employment, to' 
which the females of a family can Spply themf- 
felves to maintain the men, if ihefe be difquali* 
fied for labour by infirmity or by any other caufe. 
To all, it is a refource, which, even though it may 
not be abfolutcly neceffary for their fubfiftencc, 
contributes, at leaft, to relieve the diftreffes of the 
poor. Their diftreffes are certainly great; andj a- 
mong none, greater, than among the many decayed 
families, which once enjoyed the comforts of life. 
Thcfe are numerous in India ; and, whether they 
be eatitled to the particular confideration of 
Covernment or not, they have certainly a claim 
on its humanity. 

Ih this view, it appears effential to encourage 
an occupation, which is the foie refource of the 
hclplefs poor. That fuch encoufagement wouM 
fupply commercial advantages to England, we thin 
can be alfo proved. For this purpofe, it might be 
fttown, that cottoh yarn could be imported in'?o' 
England, froin Bengal, cheaper than cotton wool. 
Large quantities of linen and woollen yarn are ad» 
mitted, duty free, from Ireland. If it be not con> 
fidcred' as injurious to the manufa6turing intereft 

of 
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of Great Britain, to permit the importation of 
linen and woollen yarn; why difeourage that 
of cotton yarn from Bengal by a heavy duty, 
befides all the other impediments, which we have 
fo often occafion to notice ? 

Many dyes and medicinal drugs, as well aS 
aromatick feeds, and other grocery, now imported 
into England from the fouth of Europe and from 
the Levant, could be fupplied from India (13% 
It is not neceffary to the argument, that, for 
thefe and other articles, which we have indicated* 
it Ihould be fhown, that Brilifh India could under¬ 
fell every other country, from whi^i Great Bri¬ 
tain is now fupplied; nor that each article, fe- 
parately confidered, would become an impor¬ 
tant objeft of commerce: colleSively, they 


(13) As we have reftritted oarfelves to treat of one part 
only of Britilh India, we have not noticed many objefis, 
t /e confideration of which would have led us far from Sen> 
ig»l. It may fuHice to remark, that India does furnilh aloes, 
afafeetida, benzoin, camphire, cardamums, caflia lignea and 
caflia buds, arrangoes, cowries, China root, cinnabar, cloves, 
cinnamrn, nutmegs, mace, elephant’s teeth, gums of various 
forts, mother of pearl, pepper, (quickfilver, and rhubarb, 
from China,) fago, fcammony, fenna, andfafiron; and might 
furnish anife, coriander, and cumin feeds, and many other 
objefls, which it would be tedious to enumerate. 


might 
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inight become a fource of wealth to thcfe pro¬ 
vinces. That England ought not to difcourage 
the commerce of her own fubjeSis and tributaries, 
in favour of foreign nations, is an axiom, which 
need only be ftated to be admitted- 













